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PREFACE. 


This  little  monogmph  cninc  in  this  wise.  5Iy  graiulfathcr, 
Hev.  Abner  Benedict,  was  a  chaplain  in  the  army  at  tlie  bat- 
tles of  Long  Island,  Ilaiiem  Heights  and  White  Plains.  In 
the  traditions  of  the  fmnily,  and  inbiograpliical  and  historical 
literature,  the  battle  of  September  IG,  1770,  wa.**  known  as  the 
Buttle  of  Harlem  Heights.  Absence  from  New  York  pre- 
vented my  being  present  at  the  very  interesting  and  appro- 
priate celebration  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  that  battle. 
When  the  printed  volume  of  tlie  jnoceedings,  with  Mr.  Jay's 
excellent  oration,  was  put  in  my  hands,  my  surprise  was  ex- 
pressed thattlic  name  Harlem  Plains  liad  been  used  instead  of 
Harlem  Heights.  A  remark  was  made  in  reply  that  the  battle 
was  fought  on  Harlem  Plains,  Avhich  surprised  me  still  more. 
I  immediately  set  about  a  search  for  the  historical  truth.  The 
result  of  my  inrpiiries  is  seen  in  the  following  paper,  wliicli 
was  read  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  as  an  at 
tempt  to  ascertain  the  proper  name  and  the  actual  place  of  the 
battle.  This  inquiry  is  quite  immaterial  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  that  historical  accuracy  whfch  .seems  to  me  to  be  al- 
ways important  in  questions  of  the  early  history  of  our  revo- 
lutionary struggle. 

Before  my  paper  was  completed,  I  was  informed  that  Mr. 
Johnston  was  writing  on  the  subject  for  the  Long  Island  His- 
torical Society,  and  supposing  that  he  might  have  evidence 
whic  h  I  had  not  seen,  I  invited  him  to  give  me  an  interview, 
which  he  kindly  did,  spending  an  evening  with  me  at  my  house. 
I  read  to  him  the  characteristic  portions  of  my  paper,  as  far  as 
It  was  completed,  and  wc  conversed  on  the  subject.  His  views 
differed  from  mine,  as  they  did  from  the  published  accounts 
of  all  who  had  written  before  him.  I  derived  not  only  pleas- 
ure, but  profit,  from  the  interview.    After  reading  my  paper 


ill  the  Society,  Mr.  Jolin  A.  Stevens,  who  was  iit  tlml  time  liie 
Librarinii  (»f  the  Society,  urged  iiie  to  print  it,  and  wlion  I  in- 
formed him  thai  I  could  not  at  tliat  time  give  it  tlic  necessary 
attention,  lie  kindly  olTercd  to  superintend  ti\c  printing  him- 
self, which  I  declined,  the  manuscripl  not  being  in  a  condition 
for  printin-g.  I  had  also  determined  not  to  prhit  Itefon;  hav- 
ing an  opportunity  to  sec  ]\lr.  Johnston's  volume.  That  vol- 
ume proved  to  be  a  very  valuable  and  interesting  contribution 
to  local  revohitionary  history.  It  did  not,  however,  change 
my  views.  I  then  repeatedly  invited  ^Ir.  Stevens  to  call  on 
mo  and  give  mc  the  benefit  of  his  views,  lie  always  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  do  so,  but  was  prevented  from  com- 
ing. I  then  determined  to  wait  till  IMrs.  Laml)'8  lurKiue,  ex- 
cellent and  iwpular  history  of  the  City  of  New  York  should 
be  so  far  advanced  as  to  embrace  her  acco\uit  of  the  battle, 
knowing,  ns  I  did,  that  her  views  dilTcred  widely  from  mine. 
So(m  after  lier  uccoimt  was  piiblisbed,  I  was  infornu'd  tliut 
^Ir.  Stevens  had  in  luuid  tin  iirllele  for  the  mngn/.ineof  Anu'ri- 
can  History.  I  deterndned  to  wait  for  that  also.  The  publi- 
cation of  that  luunber  of  the  magazine  was  luiavoidably  de- 
layed till  the  20th  of  :\Iay  last,  and  by  that  time  my  paper 
was  in  large  part  printed. 

That  magazine  article  has  rendered  necessary  n  portion  of 
this  preface,  and  some  notes  which  I  have  appended  to  my 
paper,  which  the  reader  is  retpiested  to  look  at.  There  are  in 
the  text  n  few  alterations  and  some  new  facts  Avhich  I  thotight 
wotild  more  properly  apiiear  in  the  text  than  in  foot  notes. 

I  had  then  before  mc  the  carefully  prepared  accoiuits  of 
Mr.  DuAVson,  Mr.  Lossing,  Mr.  Jay,  Mr.  Johnston,  Jlrs.  Lamb 
and  Mr.  Stevens,  besides  my  own,  no  two  of  them  agreeing, 
except  j\Irs.  Lamb's  and  my  own,  which/  to  my  surprise, 
proved  to  be  coincident  in  many  parts,  both  in  substance  and 
In  language.  That  coincidence  happened  as^,  follows  :  Boon 
after  the  celebration,  in  a  conversation  with  Mrs.  Lnnib,  I  ex- 
pressed my  views  of  the  evidence  as  afterwards  set  forth  in 
my  paper,  from  which  she  expressed  a  prompt,  positive  and 
earnest  dissent.  I  then  dropped  the  subject  with  her,  and 
went  on  with  my  inquiries. 
Several  moulLs  afterwards  Mrs.  Lamb  sent  her  secretary  to 


mc  with  n  mcssairc  Unit  she  liiul  not  1»crii  prcspnt  iit  the  rend- 
In;;  of  my  pni^or,  nnd  askins;  mc  to  allow  lu-r  to  read  it.  I 
rlu'orfully  handed  it  to  the  secretary.  I  did  not  hear  from  it 
Ma;ain  till  sometime  after  my  return  from  Europe,  in  the  Au- 
tumn of  1871),  when  she  informed  me  that  the  number  of  her 
hislor3'eontainin:;  her  accoimt  of  the  battle,  was  cleetrotyped 
jmd  ready  for  the  press.  I  did  not  read  it  till  after  it  was  de- 
livered to  the  subscribers. 

A  remark  was  made  to  mc  after  the  readin;:;  of  my  paper,  by 
one  who  had  taken  much  interest  in  the  eentenidal  celebration, 
that  my  views  would  destroj'  the  value  of  that  celebration. 
No  mistake  eould  be  p'cater.  That  celebration  was  in  every 
respect  a  eom]ilcte  and  admirable  success,  nml  for  it  we  are 
indebted  to  ^Ir.  Stevens,  lie  su;;;,'ested  the  cdcbrntiou,  and 
he  was  the  nuisterspirli  of  the  theory  nnd  of  the  arrange- 
ments I)y  which  it  was  carried  forward  with  so  much  sticeess. 
The  place  of  that  comnieinoratlvc  display  was  well  chosen 
and  npproprlate— elevated,  rar-overlooklntfuiid  ceidral.  ilad 
tlic  battle  been  then  going  on,  Mr.  Jay  nnght  have  seen  the 
smoke  of  battle  as  it  rose  wherever  it  was,  and  have  almost 
heard  the  vollies  and  the  cannon,  mingling  with  the  well  de- 
served plaudits  of  his  hearers.  On  his  either  hand  would  be 
the  two  commanders,  at  their  headquarters,  directing  tlie  move- 
ments. The  objective  point  of  both  was  the  same,  Harlem 
Heights,  Howe  to  attack  and  Washington  to  defend — neither 
having  a  tliought  of  Harlem  Plains.  It  ro\dd  be  no  one  but 
"Washington  who  sent  out  Knowlton,  and  Heed,  and  Lettch, 
and  Ptitnam  and  (Jrccnc,  on  the  Heights,  and  no  one  but  Howe 
wlio  sent  o(T  the  Fifth  IJritish  Regiment  of  Foot  to  trot  three 
miles,  double  tpiick.  to  support  and  rcsctie  Leslie,  three  miles 
away,  and  it  cotdd  be  no  one  but  1dm  who  sent  forward  the 
8,000  or  10.000  fresh  British  regulars,  who  were  just  coming 
over  he  Bloomingdalo  hills  when  ■NVasbington  ordered  our 
Jubilant  troojis  to  bo  called  In. 

That  3Ir.  Stevens  and  >rr.  Jay  eliould  be  mistaken  In  their 
judgment  on  some  facts  of  locality  and  some  movements.  Is 
neither  important  nor  slngidar.  A  hundred  years  of  decay  and 
of  the  changes  wrought  by  modern  improvements,  have  im- 
paired the  force  of  evidence,  which  was  always  scrappy, 
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skelchyniulsciiltorcd,  and  not  so  forrihlo  before  boiiiit  collnltMl 
andconibincd.  Didcrent  minds  would  view  il  dilTorcntly, 
somo  would  ;iivo  more  wei;;ht  to  one  thing  and  some  to 
nnotlier,, even  if  the  wliolo  testimony  wrts  l)cforc  them,  as  it 
would  not  be.  !M»ich  of  it  lins  been  discovered  since  ^Ir. 
Jay's  orulion  was  dtjliverid,  and  doubtless  more  Avill  be  dis- 
covered hertafter,  during  the  (luickeued  search  of  this  centen- 
nial period.  The  Avhole  subject  is  one  of  fair  historical  in- 
vestigation, without  feeling  or  prejudice  or  pride  of  opinion. 

In  referring  to  the  evidence,  I  have  inserted  in  the  paper  and 
in  this  preface,  only  verbatim  extracts  from  each  document  and 
I  have  i>rinted  those  extracts  in  italics,  to  give  them  n  sharper 
outline  and  to  make  a  more  distinct  and  forcible,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  harmonious,  presentation  of  the  pr(t(>fs.  It 
should  also  be  remarked  that  the  references,  .Jay,  25,  etc.,  arc 
not  to  be  imderstood  as  quoting  'Mr.  Jay  personally,  but 
simply  as  a  reference  to  the  page  of  the  Jay  commemoraMve 
vohnue,  the  pages  of  that  volume  being  luunbered  consecu- 
tively from  the  lirst  to  the  last,  including  the  appendix. 

Mr.  Steven.^  lias  gone  awkwardly  out  of  his  way  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  history  of  Mrs.  Lamb,  now  nearly  finished, 
and  to  .say  that  I  am  justly  cliargeable  with  leading  her  into 
topographical  and  historical  error,  and  to  say  this  for  no  other 
probable  reason  than  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  differ  with 
him  respectfully  on  a  matter  of  revolutionary  history  which 
is  somewhat  dim  with  age,  and  on  which  all  other  writers  on 
the  subject  have  come  to  conclusions  differing  from  his 
own  and  from  each  other. 

lie  begins  by  suggesting  that  my  view  assumes  that  "\Va.sh- 
ington  "committed  .sucli  a  l)lunder  as  to  have  neglected  to 
hold  the  southern  extremity  of  the  heights  on  which  his  army 
was  encamped."  The  reverse  is  exjiressly  stated  in  my  ac- 
count, and  is  true,  that  Washington  held  not  only  the  soiith- 
crn  extremity,  but  the  whole  of  the  Heights  Avherc  his  army 
was  encamped.  His  strong  pickets  ran  along  the  eastern  brow 
of  the  Heights  to  the  Point  of  Rocks,  and  along  the  northern 
brow  of  the  ^lanhattanville  hollow  way,  to  the  North 
River.  Immediately  above  them  was  the  advanced  guard 
of   two    brigades    commanded    by    General    Greene,     and 
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nltovo  tlinn  lay  the  Itrigiulcs  of  which  Colonel  Sillimnn'H 
commniul  avus  a  p;irt— vide  page  24.  AViislungton  iieUl  the 
Aviiole  of  the  Ileigiits  two  niontlis. 

I  shall  not  now  review  all  llie  errors  of  IMr.  Slevcus.  I  leave 
them  to  he  compared  with  the  jnoofs  meinioned  iu  my  paper. 
His  petty  fault-finding  manner  is  evidence  that  he  may  liave 
hcen  inlluenced  hy  "  private  griefs"  as  much  as  by  the  love  of 
liistorical  truth.  I  must,  however,  mention  a  few  characteristic 
instances  to  show  how  carelessly  he  makes  his  attack. 

iSIrs.  Lanih  siiys  :  Washinf/ton  saw  larr/c  bodies  of  (he  enemy 
upon  (he  lu'gh  r/roiinds  opposite.     To  this  Mr.  Stevens  says  : 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  to  any  oppeonnier  of  Ittrfjc  bodies 
iinywhere.  Let  us  sec.  Wa^hmgton  himself  distinctly 
saj's  :  About  the  time  of  the  post's  departure  trith  my  let- 
ter, the  enemy  appeared  in  several  large  bodies  upon  the  plitins, 
about  2}4  miles  from  here.  (Date.  Headquarters,  Morris' 
Hou.se.)  /  rode  doirn  to  our  advanced  posts  to  put  matters 
in  a  proper  situation  if  they  should  attempt  to  come  on,  when 
I  arrived  there  1  heard  a  firing,  trhich  I  teas  informed  was 
between  a  party  of  our  rangers,  nnder  the  command  if  Colonel 
Knowlton,  and  an  advanced  party  of  the  enemy. — Jay,  40.  He 
says  again,  in  another  letter:  On  Monday  morning  last,  several 
parties  of  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  high  grounds  opposite  to  our 
heights ,  and  some  skirmishing  had  happened  between  our  troops 
and  those  of  the  enemy. — Jay,  44.  i\Ir.  Stevens  thinks  the 
second  of  these  statements  of  Washington  is  correct — the  other 
not !  They  arc  the  same  statement — referring  to  the  plains  on 
the  high  grounds  opposite — that  is,  Bloomingdale  Heightsr 

Colonel  Silliman  (date,  Harlem  Heights,  Sept.  1 7th)  says; 
Yesterday,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  were  alarmed  with  the 
'sight  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  enemy  on  the  plains  between 
us,  almit  a  inik  distant. — Jay,  57.     This  fi-xes  the  time,  7  A.'M. 

Colonel  Reed  says  ;  Just  after  I  had  sealed  7ny  letter  an  ac- 
count came  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  in  three  large  columns. 
—Jay,  47-40. 

Colonel  Humphrey  says  :  Hcct  morning  several  parties  of  the 
enemy  appeared  v}wn  the  plains  in  our  front.  Oenend  Wash- 
ington rode  quickly  for  tlie  outposts  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
for  an  attack  if  the  enemy  slwuld  come  on. — Life   of  Putnam, 


140.     The  enemy  did  not  come  on  till  a.  liUic  before  12  o'clock, 
several  hours  later. — .Jay,  57. 

Notwilhstandinjr  attempts  \vliich  have  been  made  to  throw 
discredit  on  father  Weems's  story  of  the  cherry  tree  and  the 
lialchet,  I  think  that  with  the  testimony  of  these  three  otiicers, 
every  one  of  Iheni  on  the  spot,  and  of  tlie  hijrhest  credil)i]ity, 
Mrs.  Lamb  had  a  right  to  consider  "Washington's  character  for 
veracity  good. 

Again,  Mrs.  Lamb  says:  liiforc  danUglit  Woshiiirjlon  trn»  in 
the  s/idillr.  IlinfiM  iinpor/ant  net  irti.i  to  send  Kiioirlton  irifh 
a  picked  componi/  p/120  7)un  to  learn  the  position  of  and  tohe  the 
enemy's  (idranecd  (jfinrd.  ^Alr.  Stevens  says:  For  thin  also  there 
is  no  authority.     Let  us  sec. 

A  letter  from  an  oflicer  in  the  army  to  his  friend,  p>il)Hshed 
at  the  time  in  the  Connecticut  Gazette,  eays:  On-  Monday 
morning  the  General  ordered  V8  to  f/o  and  take  the  enemy's  ad- 
vanced ynard;  accordinr/'y,  7re  set  ont  just  before  day  and  found 
where  they  were. — Jay,  (iO. 

This  oflicer  is  well  understood  to  have  been  Captain  Oliver 
Brown,  Knowlton's  senior  captain,  who  was  appointed  by 
Washington  to  the  command  of  the  rangers  on  Knowlton's 
death. — Jay,  0(5.  He  was  there  in  the  battle,  an  oflicer  of  the 
120  picked  men.  It  was  he  Avho  said  My  poor  Colonel  (Knowl- 
ton)  iras  shot  just  by  iny  side.  J  took  hold  of  him  and  asked  him 
if  he  wasbadly  ^rounded,  he  told  me  he  was,  and  as  his  life  ebbed 
away  he  said  :  "  I  do  notralxe  my  life  if  we  do  but  yet  the  day;" 
and  it  was  he  who  ordered  two  of  his  men  to  carry  the  dying 
hero  to  the  rear.  It  could  be  nobody  but  Captain  Brown. — 
Jay,  GO.  lie  was  a  brave,  patriotic  and  good  man,  recorded  as 
d\s\.\ngu\n\n.-d  at  the  battle  of  J farlem.  Ildyhts,  WJiite  Plains, 
Princeton,  Trenton,  Prandy>rine,  Oertnantoirn  and  Monmouth. 
Better  believe  him,  ]\Ir.  Stevens,  as  ;Mrs.  Lamb  docs,  and  as  I 
do.     Sec  bis  Epitaph  in  the  Appendix,  Note  4. 

Mr.  S.  says,  that  the  statement  of  ]\Irs.  Lamb  that  this  bat- 
tle Avas  evidently  a  part  of  the  British  plan  to  drive  tlic  Ameri- 
cans from  the  island  Jias  no  basis  in  contemporaneous  history. 
Let  us  see. 

General   George  Clinton  says:      It  is  loilhout  doubt,    they 
had  out  on  the  occasion  Mween  4000  and  5000  of  their  cJioiccst 


troops,  and  erpfcted  to  hnrr  drore  ns  off  the  ithind.  Tlify  arc 
greatly  mortified  at  their  iisnppointmcnt. — Jay,  54. 

A  letter  from  headquarters  to  a  gentleman  in  Annapolis, 
dated  Sept.  17th  says  :  Wccrpcct  ercry  hour  that  the (jcncral  in- 
gaffcmcnt  irill  comr  on. — Jay,  G2. 

In  general  orders  of  the  IGtli,  General  "Washington  says: 
Oenrral  Nixon' »  and  Colonel  Sargrant's  dirinon,  Colonel  Weedon'i* 
and  Major  Prii-e'if  regiments,  are  to  retire  to  their  quarters  to  re- 
fresh themselves,  but  to  hold  themsleres  in  readiness  to  turn  out  at 
a  minute's  learning.  General  McDougall  to  estahlinh  proper 
guards  against  his  brigade  tipon  the  heights  from  Morrin  IIou»e 
to  General  Mcl)oug(dl's  camp,  t/y  furnish  j>roper  guards  to  pre- 
vent a  surpri.'<e,  not  lens  than  trrenig  men  from  each  regiment. 
General  Putnaui,  rommanda  upon  the  right  fiank  to-night.  Gen- 
eral Spencer,  from  McDougalCs  brigade,  itp  to  Morris  House. 
Should  \he  enemy  attempt  to  force  the  pass  to-night,  General  Put- 
nam  is  to  apply  to  General  Spencer  for  a  reinforcement. — Jay, 
65.  Baurmcistcr,  24ih  Sept.,  says:  The  English  Light  In- 
fantry adraneed  too  ijuieklyon  the  retreat  of  the  enemy. — Jay,  82. 

General  Sir  Henry  Clinton  says:  The  ungovernable  impetu- 
osity of  the  light  troops  dreir  us  into  this  scrape. — Jay,  81.  The 
light  infantry  irho  mere  the  ran  of  our  army  pressed  too  gal- 
lantly upon  the  rebels. — Jay.  80. 

The  complaint  is  clearly  that  they  were  premature — tlicy  at- 
tacked too  soon. 

It  has  been  said  tliat  there  is  no  evidence  that  at  any  lime  on 
the  10th,  "a  single  Britisher  succeeded  in  crossing  or  altem|)tcd 
to  cross  the  Manhattunvillc  Ilollow-way."    Let  us  sec: 

I  8uppo.sc  that  Silllman's  enlrcncliments  across  the  Island 
were  where  they  arc  placed  by  Mrs.  Lamb,  beginning  about 
153d  street,  near  the  bank  of  the  Harlem  River,  and  ending 
quite  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  because  tliere  were  no 
other  entrenchments  across  the  island  to  the  river,  and  because 
Silliman  says  they  took  in  three  little  redoubts  which  were  there 
before,  and  arc  shown  on  the  map.  It  is,  however,  for  the 
present  purpose  quite  immaterial  whether  they  were  there,  or 
lower  down,  where  two  months  later,  Sauthier's  map  shows 
was  another  line  of  entrenchments  beginning  about  half  the 
distance  from  the  Harlem  River  to  the  Hudson,  and  ending  on 
the  Hudson,  apparently  a  stronger  work  tlian  Silliman's. 


Now,  Colonel  SiDlman  says:  Afiout  half  a  mile  bdorr  ns  in 
the  iroods,  ire  lutd  tiro  hri;i<iih»  hfin'j  (iH  an  tidrniired  f/nard.  The 
eiicitii/  ill  a  hirtje  ImhIi/  iidnnir<d  in  (he  iroodi*  a  little  before  12 
o'clock  and  Ixf/iui  a  haai/  Jlre  on  those  brigades. — Jay,  57. 
General  Greene  coinnianded  those  brigades. 

General  Greene  says  in  Ids  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Ehodo 
Island— his  State:  "  (Ju  the  16//t  ire  had  a  flirmixh  at  Ilarhni 
Jfiif/htx.  A  parti/  of  about  a  thuumnd  eamc  and  attacked  our 
advanced  ;)".'<^  and  Putnam  and  Keed  took  part  in  that 
tiirht. — Jay,  a."*.  In  another  letter  General  Greene  says:  "  The 
enemy  m.vt  dai/  at  Harlan  Height!^,  Jlnshtd  irilh  the  Kiicce.os 
of  the  day  litjore,  approached  and  attacked  our  ^i/*'»  rehire  I 
had  (he  honor  to  con,niaud,"  Jay,  GO.  "  General  Putnam 
and  the  Adjutant-General  irere  in  the  action,  and  behaved 
nobly."-— Jay,  G7. 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  various  accounts  of  this  battle, 
and  noAv,  after  all  that  lias  been  said,  I  am  compelled  to  say 
that  I  have  not  seen  any  evidence  that  after  the  eight  rounds 
apiece  of  the  skirmish  between  Leslie  and  Knowlton  in  the 
early  morning,  there  was  a  shot  tired  below  the  American 
l>ickels  along  the  brow  of  the  Manhattanville  llollow-way,  so 
clearly  and  truly  represented  on  Mr.  Johnston's  map  "  Field 
of  the  Harlem  Heights  alTair,"  nt  page  25i»  of  his  volume. 

The  opinions  of  the  writers,  that  all  the  tlghting  was  below 
those  pickets  and  so  within  the  British  picket  lines,  arc  very 
clearly  given,  bill  they  idl  fail  to  state  the  evidence  on  which 
tlicy  formed  those  opinions,  which  opinions  seem  (juitc  inad- 
inissil)le.  iMr.  Stevens  seems  to  suppose  that  where  the  facts 
are  inconsistent  with  his  theory,  so  much  thp  worse  for  the 
facts,  and  that  what  he  so  often  calls  "Tlie  fair  inference," 
"The  natural  inference,"  "The  presumptive  evidence" of  his 
theory  must  prevail  over  the  written  statements  of  officers  of 
high  character  who  were  on  the  spot. 

Of  all  the  extraordinary  statements  of  ]Mr.  Stevens,  the  most 
extraordinary  is  this,  that  there  w  not  a  shadow  of  authority  for 
Mm.  Laml>n  statement  that  Knoirlton  iras  discovered  at  sunrise 
and  attacked  by  400  of  the  British  Infantry  near  Vandctratcr's 
Heights. 
In  nd<iilioii  to  tbc  proofs  quoted  on  pages  23  to  30,  I  invite 


nifciilion  (o  tlio  testimony  of  Hall's  Civil  War  in  Amcrica> 
whicli  distinctly  and  si^^nificantly  furnishes  the  missing  link 
■nhich  connects  the  parts  of  this  story,  stating  -where  Knowl- 
ton's  camp  was,  the  place  from  which  the  Rangers  "  set  out  " 
Ijcfore  daylight,  and  the  place  2 J<j  miles  distant  whcie  they 
■were  discovered  and  attacked  hy  Leslie  a  little  later  in  the 
niornmg.  Hall  says:  On  (lie  m'jtrenth  in  (lie  morninfj,  n  body  of 
(he  ennni/  (the  Rangers)  turned  out  of  their  lines  on  Morris 
lfeif/ht.i,  find  appeared  *  *  near  (he  edge  of  a  itood  in  front 
of  our  left  Jtnuk,  on  irhich  (>ro  companies  of  Light  Infantry 
(I^eslie)  ire/r  xenl  (o  dixlodge  (hem. 

Now  it  is  quite  immaterial  what  route  Knowlton  took  when 
he  "  itet  oii("  or  when  he  "  came  in  "  for  reinforcements.  I 
nmst  however  insist  that  it  is  probable,  ns  stated  in  my  paper, 
page  27,  that  he  went  out  by  the  low  unobstructed  shore  of 
the  river,  out  of  sight  and  of  liearing  of  both  armies,  and  that 
he  "came  in"  through  the  Avoods  that  covered  the  heights 
along  the  shore,  ptirsued  l>y  Leslie,  also  in  the  woods. 

The  point  of  ^fr.  Stevens  as  to  the  barracks,  I  presume 
would  not  have  been  made  by  him  were  it  not  that  he  makes 
the  basis  of  it  a  map  which  has  no  existence  except  in  the  gar- 
bled and  "cooked"  cop)' of  a  map  substituted  for  and  called  the 
original  Sauthier's  map  in  the  maga/.ine  article.  What  an  idea 
to  "cook"  an  old  historical  map  into  a  made-dish  and  serve 
it  as  the  original  I  The  barracks  built  and  burned  by  tho 
Americans  were  the  barracks  near  Fort  Washington,  burned 
by  Colonel  Lasher  by  the  special  order  of  General  Heath.  I 
invite  attention  to  note  5  in  the  Appendix  in  which  I  make 
some  remarks  as  to  the  maps  and  the  barracks.  At  the  time 
of  the  battle  there  were  no  barracks  below  ]\Iajhattanville — 
nor  indeed  anywhere  else;  it  was  warm  weather,  September 
lOlh,  and  the  two  armies  had  arrived  on  these  fields  only 
the  night  before,  and  it  is  not  casj'  to  sec  how  Sauthier's 
map,  not  made  till  after  November  IGth,  when  barracks  were 
ncccssarj',  could  furnish  evidence  that  the  Americans  were 
fighting  within  the  British  lines  and  had  barracks  there  two 
months  before. 
June  22,  1880. 

E.  C.  BENEDICT. 
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THE 
EVACUATION  OF  NEW   YORK, 


AND  THE 


BATTLE  OF  IIAELEM  HEIGHTS, 

IN  SEPTEMBER,  1770. 


The  Evnciintion  of  the  City  of  New  York  nnd  the  Battle  of 
lliirk'in  Ilei-rhts,  to  wliich  it  led,  nre  so  ucnily  connected  as  to 
be  one  military  event,  and  nre  so  important  as  to  deserve  u 
more  careful  liistory  than  they  have  yet  received.  That  battle 
was  tile  tirnt  Amcdcan  victory  of  the  Uevolntionary  "War. 

Tills  Society,  on  (he  centennial  anniversniy  of  the  day  of  the 
battle,  celebrated  so  important  an  event  in  an  appropriate 
manner  tinder  tlie  mistaken  name  of  the  Battle  of  Harlem 
Plains.  Assembled  thousands,  convened  from  this  and  other 
States,  on  the  higii  grounds  overlooking  northward  tlie  battle- 
field and  the  camp  grounds  of  the  preceding  night,  listened  to 
a  patriotic  and  eloquent  commemorative  oration  by  ^Ir.  Jay, 
our  late  Minister  to  Austria,  which  was  published  by  the  Soci- 
ety. In  recommending  the  Society  to  celebrate  the  event, 
the  Executive  Committee  vcrj'  justly  says:  The  action,  though 
of  minor  imiwrtnnce,  teas  one  of  the  mod  brilliant  exploits  of  the 
Retolutionary  War.  In  a  close  conflict,  the  mod  celebrated  of 
the  British  rcgimentJt,  after  an  unsucccsiful  effort  to  break  the 
American  Unet,  were  repulsed  and  driten  back  in  coi\fusion 


by  tfie  Continental  troops.  Tim  success  restored  e/)nf  (fence  to  the 
patriot  forces,  de^nornlized  hy  the  retreat  from  Tjonrj  Island  and 
the  subsct}uent  landing  at  Kips  Day. — Jay,  80.  Tliorc  ivns  no 
large  and  general  plan  of  attack,  ami  at  (lie  end  of  the  day  each 
nrniy  kept  the  ]>ositions  which  it  had  before  tlic  attaclv  Avas 
made  (Jay,  53-7G)  ;  and  in  the  number  of  casualties,  the  battle 
was  indeed  of  minor  importance,  but  in  historical  resjilts  the 
affair  was  as  Important  as  it  was  brilliant,  and  was  so  esteemed 
nt  tlic  time. 

It  is  the  object  of  tliis  paper  to  contribute  some  general 
views  and  some  historical  details  which  have  liitherto  escaped 
proper  notice,  and  wliich  serve  to  correct  some  statetncnts,  now 
shown  by  this  further  evidence  to  bo  erroneouH.  Tlic  chief  of 
those  errors  arc  in  regard  to  the  i>roper  liistorical  numc  of  tlic 
balllc  and  the  place  wlicrc  It  was  actually  fought,  boIJi  of 
which  arc  important  to  the  truth  of  Idstory  and  to  itn  com- 
memorations. Before  considering  the  evidence  in  detail,  sonic 
general  views,  which  seem  to  me  to  have  much  weight,  will  be 
presented. 

THE  MORAL  EFFECT  OF  THE  BATTLE 

upon  the  two  armies  was  very  striking  and  very  important. 

The  British  were  convinced  that  they  had  been  in  an  unfor- 
tunate scrape.  In  a  manuscript  note  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
in  his  copy  of  Stcdman's  History  of  the  American  War,  he 
says:  llic  ungoeernnblc  tinpittioHiy  of  tlie  light  troops  drew  uti 
into  this  scrape. — Jay,  81. 

In  the  British  order  book  of  the  next  morning  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief disapproves  tlic  conduct  of  the  Light  Company 
in  pursuing  the  reltels  icithmtt  proper  discretion  and  without  sup- 
port.—Jay,  77.  Lieut.  Harris,  of  the  Fifth  British  B'ool,  a  part 
of  tiic  British  reserve  (Jay,  77),  says:  We  were  instantly  trotted 
about-three  miles,  without  a  halt  to  draw  breath,  to  support  a  but- 
talion  of  Light  Infantry  which  had  imprudently  advanced  so  far 
williout  support  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being  cut  off.  litis  must 
havehapjyencd  but  for  our  haste. — Jay,  70.  The  Hessian  General 
Douop  says:  General  Leslie  had  made  a  great  blunder  in  sending 
these  brave  fellows  so  far  in  advance  in  the  tcoods  without  support. — 
Jay,  82.  General  Howe  found  it  necessary  to  rccomtnend  the  coipt 
under  the  command  of  General  Leslie  to  be  not  only  brave  but  more 
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pnuknt— Jay,  83.  General  George  Clinton  snys  of  the  enemy : 
T/wy  are  grealUf  mortified  nl  tluir  dimppointmcnt,  and  fuite  ever 
since  been  cjxcedumly  modest  and  quiet,  not  futving  even  patroUng 
parties*  tyeyond  their  lines.  I  lay  within  a  mile  of  t?iem  the  night 
after  the  battle,  and  n^iter  heard  men  work  harder.  I  belitre  tlmt 
they  thought  we  intended  topursue  our  advantage  and  attack  them 
nejt  morning. — Juy,  5t-.)5.  The  brnvc  Cnptiiin  Qooch,  writ- 
ing to  11  Boi^ton  merclmnt,  pny.s:  Tfus  great  superiority  of  num- 
bers, and  every  other  advantage  the  enemy  had,  when  considered, 
snakes  the  victory  glorious,  and  though  but  over  a  part  of  Uicir 
army,  yet  live  consequences  of  it  arc  attended  with  advantages  tery 
great,  as  tliey  immediately  quitted  the  lieights  all  round  xis,  and 
have  not  been  trouldcsonxe  sinc4i.-^.1ny,  00.  Colonel  Lninb  wusnt 
tills  time  confined  In  ii  IkltiNli  prison  slilp.  After  his  rtrlcusc 
he  told  Dr.  StllcH  that  an  officer  came  on  board  on  Lords-day 
evening  (M  Pcplcnibcr),  d^tmning  the  Yankees  for  runaway 
cowards,  and  storming  that  there  was  no  eftance  to  fight  aiul  get 
Ivonor  and  rise.  lie  was  in  the  Monday  action  also,  and  came 
again  on  board  in  the  evening,  cursing  and  damning  tJie  war, 
saying  lie  hul  found  the  Americans  would  fight,  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  conquer  then. — Jiiy,  09.  Lewis  j\lorris, 
Jr.,  writes  to  liis  fatlier:  The  impression  it  made  upon  the  minds 
of  our  people  is  a  most  signal  victory  to  us,  and  tfie  defeat  a  con- 
sideraf/le  mortification  to  them. — Jny,  50.  Colonel  Sillimiin  says; 
Our  people  drove  tJie  regulars  back  from  post  to  post  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  and  tJien  left  them  pretty  wed  satisfied  with  tlicir  din- 
ner. Since  which  they  have  been  very  quiet.  They  Imvc  found 
now  that  wfien  roc  meet  Oiem  on  equal  ground  we  arc  not  a  lot  of 
people  thai  wdl  run  from  tJiem,  but  that  they  have  now  had  a 
pretty  good  drubbing. — Jay,  57.  A  British  ofHcer,  in  a  letter 
from  New  York,  dated  September  28d.  a  week  after  the  buttle, 
says  :  I  am  pretty  confident  our  Qeneral  will  not  attack  them  in 
their  advantageous  situation  with  musquetry.  He  seems  deter- 
mined to  make  no  improper  sacrifices.  We  hare  a  noble  train  of 
artillery.— IJpcoit  Collection.  Sir  William  Howe,  says  Colonel 
Humphrey,  not  choosing  to  put  too  much  at  risk  in  attacking  us 
in  front,  on  the  12th  of  October,  moved  to  Frog's  JVccA;.— Humph- 
rey's Life  of  Putnam,  144.  Tlie  British  were  humiliated. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Americans  were  overjoyed  with  their 


success.  It  was  our  first  victory  iu  the  war.  Colonel  Humph, 
rey  says:  An  admntnge  no  trivial  in  itaelf,  produced,  in  event,  a 
most  mrprimng  and  nlmost  incredible  effect  upon  the  whole  armif. 
Among  the  troops  notengaged,  who,  during  the  action,  were  throw- 
ing earth  from  the  new  trenches  with  an  (thierity  that  indicated  a 
determination  to  defend  them,  every  visage  was  seen  to  lighten  and 
to  assume,  instead  of  the  gloom  of  despair,  the  glow  of  anima- 
tion.— Humphrey,  142-3. 

iMojor  Fish  wrote  to  ]Mr.  ]\IcKc.sson,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Convention: 

Our  troops  were  in  a  most  desponding  condition  before,  hut 
now  are  in  good  spirits. — Jay,  59.  Lewis  ^lorris  Jr.  says:  Our 
people  consider  it  a  most  signtd  victory  to  us. — Jay,  50.  Gcoruc 
Clinton  writes  to  the  New  York  Convention:  It  has  animated 
our  troops,  given  them  new  spirits  and  erased  every  had  impression 
tJu!  ','etreat  from  Ijong  Mftud,  i(:c.,  had  left  upon  their  minds, — ■ 
fhey  find  they  are  ahU  with  inferior  numbers  to  drive  their 
enenv^,  and  think  of  nothing  now  hut  conquest. — Jay,  52.  Adju- 
tant-General Reed  says:  Ia.<>sure  yon  it  hasgiven  another  face  of 
things  in  our  army.  You  can  hardly  conceive  the  change  it  made 
in  our  army.  It  has  given  spirits  to  our  m^n.  The  men  have  re- 
covered their  spirits,  and  feel  a  confidence  which  before  they  had 
quite  lost.  General  Washiniifon  says:  Our  army  seems  to  be 
greatly  inspirited  by  it. — Jay,  45.  This  little  advantage  has  in- 
spirited our  troops  prodigiously. — Jay,  43.  All  seem  to  concur 
iu  the  opinion  that  it  was  tlic  result  of  the  true  character  of 
our  troops  as  patriotic  and  bravo  ofllcers  and  men.  Never  did 
troops  go  to  the  field  with  more  cheerfulness  and  alacrity,  Siiys  an 
ofllcer  of  the  Maryland  Regulars. — Jay,  (U.  It  also  destroyed 
the  prestige  of  the  Britisli  soldiers.  They  find,  says  Washing- 
ton, that  it  only  requires  resolution  and  good  officers  to  make  an 
enemy  ( that  they  stood  in  too  much  dread  of)  give  way. — Jay,  43. 
General  George  Clinton  says:  They  find  they  are  able  with 
inferior  numbers  to  drive  their  enemy. — Jay,  52.  Colonel  Silli- 
man  says:  They  have  found  now  that  when  we  meet  them  on  egual 
ground  we  are  not  a  set  of  people  that  tcill  run  from  them,  hut  they 
have  tiow  had  a  pretty  good  drubbing. — Jaj',  57.  General  Kno.x 
says:  They  (the  Amerirans)//if?  that  if  they  stick  to  these  mighty 
men,  they  will  run  as  fast  as  other  people. — Jay,  51. 


Captain  Goocli  snys:  /';»  vow  trndi/  to  girc  them  the  second 
part  whenerer  thet/  hare  an  npprtite,  as  I'm  convinced  irhencrer 
then  Mir  from  their  xhipi*  ire  hhrtU  drub  them. — Jay,  GO.  This 
eelf-ieliauce  acquired  in  tliis  battle  wcnl  wiih  our  troops 
tlirouglj  tlie  war,  and  it  is  jere  presented  before  examining  the 
evidence,  because  it  cannot  fail  to  have  an  important  inliuence 
in  giving  force  to  tlie  evidence. 

After  tlie  retreat  from  Long  Island  came  rest,  reflection  and 
forecast,  till  the  plans  of  the  comniauderH  of  the  two  armies 
were  formed.  Then  came  the  evacuation  of  the  City  and  the 
retreat  to  Ilnrlem  Heights  and  the  battle  there,  which  entirely 
deranged  the  plans  of  Lord  Howe  and  changed  the  plans  of 
both  armies.  The  plans  of  the  British  for  northward  and 
eastward  conquest  were  then  suspended  and  were  never  ac- 
complished. The  military  events  of  the  lOth  and  10th  days  of 
September  doubtless  mainly  produced  that  result. 

TUKllE   WEUE   TWO   ENGAGEMENTS. 

What  is  called  by  ]\Iajor  Gardner  the  affair  of  Uarlcm 
ireif/hts  was  made  up  of  two  separate  engagements,  distant 
from  each  other  in  time  and  place.  The  first— a  .'^kinui^h — 
commenced  in  tlie  morning,  about  daybreak,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans, altlunigh  fighting  bravely,  were  compelled  to  retreat 
back  to  their  camp  for  support,  hf)tly  pursued  by  the  enemy. 
The  second — the  granil  buttle  of  the  day — began  about  eleven 
in  the  forenoon. — Jny,  57,  In  this  the  Americans  were  con>- 
pletely  Huccessful  in  four  hours  of  continued  fighting,  driving 
the  enemy  from  post  to  post  till  three  r.M.,  when  General 
Washington  ordered  them  to  give  over  the  pursuit  and  to 
rettu'ii  to  their  camps. — ,].,y,  48.  This  fact  of  two  actmns, 
both  of  which  were  attacks  by  the  IJritish,  is  exceedingly  im- 
jiortant  in  analyzing  the  evidence,  and  properly  applying  its 
parts  respectively  to  the  events  and  positions  of  the  daj'  and 
the  field. 

THE  AMOUNT  AND  CIIAUACTEn  OF  TUB  FOTICES 

engaged  deserve  ])articular  consideration.  There  is  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  forces  engaged  in  the  skinnish,  or  first 
cngngement,  at  early  dawn.  On  the  side  of  the  British  was 
a  battalion  of  British  Light  Infantry,  which  was  the  van  of 


the  British  army  (Jay,  80),  nhoiit  400  in  nninhiM-,  under  Gcncnil 
Leslie  ;  and  the  Anierirans  liad  120  picked  men,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Knowlton,  whose  command  was  known  as  clie 
Jiaiiger.1. 

The  muuher  of  troops  en^^aged  in  the  second  action,  which 
is  more  jiropcrly  called  the  Bdttk,  is  imjiortant.  Some 
otllcer — in  every  detachment  engajred — mentions  what  trooiw 
of  which  \w  was  \m\\{  were  in  the  hattlc.  Tlu'se  are  the  de- 
tails on  the  American  side. 

(.'ol.  Knowlton's  men  (Jay,  00) 120 

Major  Lcitch's    men — three   companies  Virginia   itilies 

(jay,  44-03) say     120 

Col.  Grirtitli's  and  Col.  Uiehardson's  Maryland  Regi- 
ments   and    some    detachments    of    Eastern    troops 

(Jay,  4.-)) .say    500 

^lajor  Mantz"  three  companies  of  IlilleH  (Jay,  08) . .  .  .say     120 

llemainder  of  that  brigade  (Jay,  01) say     500 

Wcedon's  Virginia  regiment,  Price's  three  independent 
companies  ]\Iaryland  troops,  three  other  companies 
Maryland  Flying  Camp,  a  battalion  of  Virginians,  and 

some  Northern  troojis  (Jay,  03) say     800 

One  regiment  of  Rhode  Islanders  (Jay,  01) say    350 

Massachusetts    Brigade,    including    Crary's    Volunteers 

(Jay,  59) 1)00 

American  advanced  guard,  two  brigades  (Jay,  57). .  .say  1500 

4910 
These  are  estimated  at  the  lowest  figures,  and  amount 
to  4010  men. 

There  were  several  field  pieces  on  each  side. — Jay,  52-54. 
Lieuleuant  Ileinrichs,  of  Donop's  Yagers,  who  was  in  the  bat- 
tle, and  was  wounded  about  one  o'clock,  says  tlie  American 
force  engaged  was  4000  strong. — Jay,  83.  Baurmeister  says 
the  .same. — Jay,  82.  Stewart  speaks  of  one  attack  by  3000 
men. — Jay,  78.  General  Howe  also  says  his  reserve  was  at- 
tacked by  nearly  three  tlumsand  men. — Jay,  77.  Tl>e 
above  estinnit«  is  clearly  within  bounds. 

We  have  not  the  same  details  of  the  Briti.sh  forces  engaged. 


Thoy  are  usuully  spoken  of  as  superior  to  ours  in  numbers. 
General  George  Clinton,  speakini;  with  eaution  and  correctinj; 
liis  original  estimate,  says  :  I  did  not  think  no  many  wen  were 
engarjed  ;  it  is  without  doubt,  however,  they  had  out  on  the  ocen- 
fdon  between  four  and  fire  thoumnd  of  their  choicest  troops,  and 
expected  to  hare  drore  na  off  the  Island. — Jay,  51.  Besides  these 
there  xrere  almit  8,000  or  10,000  concealed  beliind  the  hill.— Jay. 
03.  On  a  review  of  the  sitiiation  and  of  the  day.  General 
Clinton,  on  our  side,  and  Major  liaiu'meister,  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  other  officers  on  both  sides,  evidently  believed  that 
this  battle  was  to  have  been  but  a  continuation  of  the  pursuit 
of  the  day  before,  and  was  intended  to  drive  the  Americans 
off  the  Island.  With  us,  it  was  unexpected,  extempore,  and 
defensive.  "With  them,  it  was  part  of  their  purpose  to  take 
the  Americans  unjirepared,  and  to  get  possession  of  the 
northern  passes  to  the  interior  and  to  the  East.  "Washington's 
general  orders  of  thut  day,  after  tlie  battle,  show  clearly  that 
he  expected  the  British  attack  to  be  renewed. — Jay,  05.  A 
JIaryland  officer  writes  on  the  next  day  :  Wc  expect  every 
hour  that  the  general  enr/nf/ement  will  come  on. — Jay,  03. 

Up  to  this  time  the  British  Regulars  had  maintained  their 
great  historic  character  of  invincibility.  At  Bunker  Hill,  at 
Long  Island,  and  at  Kips  Bay,  their  record  was  unbroken.  It 
Is  hardly  to  be  believed,  the  character,  policy,  and  position 
of  Washington  being  considered,  and  his  then  remarkable  feel- 
ing of  discouragement,  that  he  threw  half  his  cfTective  force 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  strong  position  of  Harlem  Heights 
into  the  face  of  a  fresh  and  victorious  army  of  British  Regu- 
lars, ten  to  twelve  thousand  strong,  with  no  hope,  in  case  of 
retreat,  but  siirrender  or  slaughter  in  the  narrow  Manhattan- 
ville  pas?,  with  its  rocky  aiid  precipitous  sides.  Washington 
evidently  did  not  intend  to  attack  ;  bethought  only  of  defence. 

THE  MORNING  ATTACK  OF  TirE  DRITISn  LIGHT  INFANTRY. 

Another  view.  Stedman  says,  and  so  was  the  fact:  The 
action  was  cnrried  on  by  reinforcements  on  Ixdh  sides.  The  enemy 
(the  Americans),  however,  possessed  a  great  adva ntage from  the 
circumstance  of  engaging  within  half  a  mile  of  their  entrenched 
camp,  whence  they  could  be  supplied  with  fresh  troops  as  often  as 
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occnii'on  rrr/iiiir<t.-  Jay,  HO.  At  the  time  of  tliis  battle  the  Am- 
erieims  lind  no  cntrenclied  camp  below  1  (list  street.  Tiicmaiii 
body  of  the  army  was  it  ]SIorris  Heights  and  there  the  eamp 
of  the  dangers  must  have  been.  Half  a  mile  below  that,  Avould 
be  nt  about  ir>lsl  street,  between  which  and  Mnnhattauville 
tlie  main  and  llnal  action  must  liave  been  fought. 

The  British  General,  Sir  Henry  CHinton.madc  a  note  in  hia 
own  handwriting  to  this  iinragrni)h  in  a  copy  of  Ptedman's 
History:  If  tran  the  iingorcrinihlc  impciuositji  of  (lie  JJrjht  troops 
(hilt  (Ircir  vs  into  this  srnipc. — Jay.  Hi.  trevape  ind»>ed  it  wasl 
The  scrape  would  have  been  on  the  other  side,  lu/Wcver,  if  the 
fight  with  the  Light  troops  had  been  on  Hloonnngdalc  Heights 
where  Knowlton'.s  force  thai  eneoinitcrcd  them  woidd  have 
been  in  the  jaws  of  death.  Hut  what  was  "  the  scrape,"  that 
the  impetuosity  of  the  Light  troops  led  the  British  into? 
jMajor  Shaw,  writing  to  his  father,  September  18,  says:  The 
(Jfti/  before  ycterdnif,  a  part  of  them  attempted  to  force  a  paumge 
through  some  wood^,  and  to  take  possrmon  of  a  nnmhcr  of  heights, 
but  irere  repulsed  with  loss,  by  an  equal,  if  not  inferior  body  of 
otir  tivops,  who  behaved  with  as  much  bravery  as  men.  jwssihly 
could. — Jay,  G4.  I'hc  Liyht  Infantry  who  are  (he  ran  of  our 
'"''w.'/i  pressed  too  r/allantly  upon  a  very  superior  l>ody  of  (he 
rebels,  and  drore  (hem  ojf. — Jny,  SO.  It  frustrated  the  plans  of 
the  British  olllccrs  tor  the  new  pursuit  of  that  day.  It  begun 
the  battle  jirematurely,  before  they  were  ready,  and  in  the 
wrong  plrtcc  too — in  the  upper  jiart  of  Harlem  Heights,  where 
they  could  not  be  supponrd  in  time  to  prevent  the  Americana 
from  beginning  to  drive  the  British,  and,  by  the  momentum 
and  prestige  of  victory,  keeping  thetn  going  till  they  were 
driven  olT  Harlem  Heights,  back  to  their  own  lines. 

"What  had  the  Light  troops  done?  Lieutenant  Hnn-iB,  of 
the  fifth  Foot,  says:  They  had  imprudently  advanced  so  far 
without  support,  as  to  be  in  yreat  danger  of  being  cut  off.  This 
must  have  hap]X'ned  but  for  our  haste. — Jay,  79.  They  were 
engaged  in  a  wood.— '}i\y,  78.  The}-  were  advanced  so  far  that 
the  support  was  instantly  trotted  about  three  miles  {without  a 
hall  (o  draw  breath),  to  support  them. — Jay,  79.  Colonel 
Donop,  with  his  Yagers,  wns  also  ordered  to  more  up  to  sup- 
port Leslie  (Jay,  81),  and  he  moved  up  with  his  Yagers,  and 
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Mie  Grctindior  Imttalion  of  Linsin<ien.  He  says:  But  for  my 
Yager»,  tiro  rcfjimeiitg  of  Ilighhinders  and  the  Dritikh  Light  In- 
fnntry  would  hare  all,  perhaps,  been  captured,  for  they  were  at- 
tached  by  a  force  four  times  their  mtmber,  and  General  Leslie 
had  made  a  great  blunder  in  sending  those  brave  fellows  so  far  in 
advance  in  the  woods  without  support. — Jny,  82.  And  Mujor 
IJiminiris(cr  says  :  The  English  IJght  Infantry  advanced  ttto 
quickly  on  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  and  if  the  Grenadiers,  and 
especially  the  Hessian  Yagers,  had  not  arrived  in  time  to  help 
them,  none  of  those  brave  Light  Infantry  would  have  escaped. — 
Jny,  82. 

DISCKErANCY  IN  UECKNT  ACCOUNTS, 

Tlicrc  Is  a  romarkalilr  (lifTcrencc  ns  to  fhc  place  and  course 
of  lliis  haUlo  in  the  various  accounts  of  it,  gi%cn  by  recent 
historical  writers  of  respcctaliility,  no  two  of  tlicni  agreeing. 

One  supjioses  tlic  battle  to  have  begun  about  124(li  street, 
between  lOlh  and  lltli  avenues,  and  to  have  passed  over  the 
Lmiatic  Asylum  groiuids  to  8tli  avenue  and  lottth  street.  An- 
other supposes  the  battle  to  have  begtin  about  5th  avenue  and 
llOlh  street,  where  the  Americans  fell  back  towards  their 
camp,  till  rc-enforccd,  when  they  drove  the  British  back  across 
the  plains  to  the  woods,  on  the  hills  now  included  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Central  Park,  the  fighting  being  prin- 
cipally on  the  Harlem  Plains,  which  he  seems  to  have  sup- 
posed justified  him  in  calling  it  the  battle  of  Harlem  Plaiu.s. 
Another  supposes  the  battle  to  have  conunenced  near  the  scuti- 
crn  extremity  of  the  liloomingdale  ridge,  whence  the  Ameri- 
cans retreated  to  the  nortliernmost  end  of  that  ridge,  to  a  gully 
or  ravine  between  10th  and  IHh  avenues,  at  what  he  supposes 
was  [Maijc  Da-'id'H  Fly,  where  the  fighting  again  began  and 
moved  onwards  to  the  line  of  118th  street,  east  of  the  asyhun 
groimdfl,  which  he  supposes  wns  the  field  of  the  principal 
battle. 

Since  this  pajxr  was  read  before  the  Society,  Mr.  Johnston's 
"  Campaign  round  New  York  in  1770,"  has  been  published. 
He  places  the  whole  battle  below  Manhaltanville,  beginning  at 
123d  street  and  ftth  avenue,  and  ending  between  105th  and 
110th  street  and  llth  aud  12th  avenues,  on  the  bunks  of  the 
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Hudson  River. — .Tolmston,  2.'tH,  98,  innp.  All  flicsc  posili()ii;4 
seem  to  iiic  to  ho  quite  inisiippoitcd  by  proof,  mid  sucli  re- 
markable diserepnney  slu)uld  be  reviewed  niid  revised,  in  tin* 
interests  of  liistorieal  aeeuniey. 

As  an  appendix  to  ^Ir.  .laj^'s  oration,  ^Ir.  Kelby,  (he  Assis- 
tant Librarian  of  tlie  Soeiety,  has  soujilil  out  and  for  llie  tirst 
time  pultlislied  to<;etlier  roi\lemi)oraneous  written  evidence  in 
reirard  to  tliese  events  from  tiiirty  six  American,  eiglil  Brilisli 
and  live  Hessian  pens,  Avriflen  wliile  tlie  facts  were  recent,  liy 
men  who  participated  in  tl-.e  events  wliidi  tliey  descrilie.  In 
collecting  and  comjiarinj;  them,  we  are  constantly  rendndedof 
the  imjiorlance  of  preserving  every  piece  of  evidence  in  rela- 
tion to  the  revolutionary  period.  The  smallest  scrap  of  jiaper 
whidi,  by  itself,  .'<eems  to  have  no  si^rnilicnnce  or  vahie.  is 
s»mictimes  found  to  contain  the  misslmr  link  wldch  imites  jjreal 
an<l  important  chains  of  events.  Sttch  positive  written,  con- 
temporary testimony,  by  all  the  laws  of  evidence,  is  held  to 
ou(wei;ih  the  f;ossip  of  hearsay  mid  tradition,  and  the  nssump- 
tious  of  more  recent  dale  which  lack  written  evidence. 

In  studying;  these  proofs  we  must  remember  that  the  oiu-ra. 
tion.s  were  (juite  extcMporc  and  occiijiied  mucli  time,  and  ex- 
tended over  a  lari;e  Held  of  broken  and  irre;;ular  character, 
made  up  of  forests,  and  woods,  and  rocks,  and  precipices  and 
hcigiits,  and  that  the  writers  were  some  in  one  place  and  some 
in  another,  and  all  were  absorbe«l  in  the  stirring  events  of  the 
fight  where  they  were  resjiectivcly  engaged. 

It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  we  could  not  evolve  n  correct 
and  true  historj-  from  stieh  materials.  By  first  ascertaining 
.such  facts  and  localities  ns  are  certain,  we  never  fail  to  show- 
other  facts  and  constructions  to  be  necessary  and  therefore 
certain.  These  again  infiueiicc  others,  till  finally,  nsin  putting 
together  the  parts  of  a  dissected  map,  seeming  incompalabiliticH 
vanish  and  the  whole  becomes  certain  and  liarmonious.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  always  to  remember  that  estimates  of  time 
and  distance,  in  the  midst  of  excitement  and  hurry,  arc  so 
ilexiblo  and  uncertain,  that  they  nuiy  jnopcrly  be  so  modified 
as  to  conform  to  facts  that  arc  certain,  to  locaHtles  that  arc 
fixed  and  to  combitmtion.s  tlnit  arc  ncccasary , 
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THE  IttSTOIUCAI,  NAME  OP  THE  nATXr.E. 

As  I  shiill  Fppnk  of  it  as  flic  battle  of  Ilnrlcm  Heights,  It  is 
tilting  tlint  I  should  sliow  tliat  to  he  its  proper  historieal  name, 
for  tliat  too  luis  its  inlluence  in  studying  (liis  evidence  and 
giving  its  parts  flieir  tnic  signifieanee.  For  if  tl>e  battle  was 
nt  the  tini"  known  as  the  battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  it  would 
re(piilc  very  strong  evidenec  to  show  that  il  was  foiight  in 
either  of  these  four  i>laees,  no  one  of  which  Avas  in  the  vicinity 
of  Harlem  Heights,  nor  could  with  any  propriety  be  called 
Harlem  Heights. 

There  are  very  few  original  historians  of  unclassified  details 
who,  on  n  careful  review  of  Avluit  they  have  first  written,  liave 
not  been  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  correct  some  errors  of  their 
first  impressions.  In  Idstorical  incpiiries,  there  should  be  no 
place  for  jiride  of  jireconcelved  opinion,  nor  for  prejudices 
formed  from  investigations  which  were  nece.'-sjirily  onesided, 
and  may  have  been  made  too  liastlly.  Inquiry  will,  at  last, 
bring  out  that  historical  accuracy  which  all  shotild  desire. 

This  battle  was  known  in  history,  as  the  Battle  of  Ilnrlein 
lliightis  (occasionally  as  (he  Battle  of  Harlem),  and  by  no  other 
natne  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  after  il  was  fouglit.  Our 
whole  army  Avcnt  to  Harlem  Heights  as  a  strong  place  to  \k 
«lefende<l.  Encamping  on  the  hcir/hts  southirent  of  Colonel  Mor- 
riii',  where  the;/  intended  toffftm  linen  and  make  our  grand  stand. 
— Jay,  51.  They  did  so,  and  hcl<l  it  for  twomontii.s.  Harlem 
Plains,  at  the  time  of  tlds  battle,  con.sisted  of  cultivated  fields, 
l)earing  harvests,  which  were  still  there  more  than  two  weeks 
after  the  battle,  when  our  army  attempted  to  appropriate  them 
as  forag".  One  of  our  officers  says  in  a  letter,  dated  October 
8,  seventeen  days  after  (his  battle  :  These  plaint  \rould  afford 
an  excellent  feld  for  a  fight. — Jay,  70. 

Perhaps,  no  general  ofHccr.s  of  the  anny  were  more  carefully 
correct  in  their  military  Mtatements  than  General  Greene  and 
General  Heath.  An  entry  in  General  Heath's  Journal  on  (he 
day  of  (he  battle,  wiys  it  hapiK'ned  onthe  heights  west  of  JIarkm 
Plains  and  south  of  Morris'  House. — Jay,  78.  The  western 
boundary  of  Harlem  Plains,  was  about  along  the  Ninth  ave- 
nue, from  Morris'  House  to  llOlh  street,  uud  any  portlou  of 
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those  heights  aloii;;  that  wpstpin  bouiuhiry,  ini;;ht  hv  clcsnihrd 
as  iccst  of  Hnilem  Plains,  but  rcrtaiiily,  not  as  part  of  Harlem 
Plains,  niid  below  Manhattanvilie,  it  wotiltl  not  be  deseribed  as 
Hoxith  of  Morris'  House. 

General  Greene,  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Hhode  Island, 
iinder  date  of  the  17th,  the  day  after  tlie  battle,  (he  and  Put- 
nam cov.imanded  the  American  forces  after  the  fall  of  Knowl- 
ton  and  Leitch),  says  :  On  the  \(\fh,  we  had  a  dirtnixh  at 
Uarkm  IleinhtH,  n  piiriy  <f  about  1,000  camr  and  attached  our 
advance  post.  *  *  *  The  fire  continued  about  an  hour,  and 
the  enemy  retreated.  Our  jkojjIc pursued  theui,  and  by  the  splendid 
conduct  of  General  Putnam  and  Colonel  Reed,  the  Adjutant- 
Oeneral,  our  people  advanced  it]wn  the  plain  ground  without 
corer,  and  attached  them  and  drore  them  back. — Jay,  55.  On 
the  4th  of  October,  the  same  carelid  and  correct  ofhoer  says  : 
The  enemy  ne.rt  day,  {AGth)  at  Harlem  Heights,  Jlushed  with  the 
success  of  the  day  before,  approached  and  attacked  our  lines, 
where  I  had  the  honor  to  command,  (Jay,  GO)  ;  at  the  advance 
po.st,  lialf  a  mile  below  Colonel  Sillinnm's  entrenching  bri- 
gades.— Jay,  57.  The  action,  or  rather  .skirmish,  lasted  about 
(wo  hours.  Our  people  beat  the  enemy  off  the  ground  — Jay,  CO. 
Oeneral  Putnam  and  the  Adjutant- General  were  in  the  action, 
and  behaved  nobly. — Jay,  07. 

Colonel  Kuowlton  is  recorded  in  the  biographical  history  of 
the  country  as  a  brave  oHicer,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Battle  of 
Harlem  Heights. 

Drake  says  of  him:  At  the  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  while  CT- 
hihiting  his  usual  intrepidity,  he  fell.  ]\Injor  Gardner,  in  the 
history  of  the  Uniforms  of  the  American  Army,  calls  it  the 
affair  of  Harlem  Height.H.—Ut  Mag.  Am.  His.,  70.  SpafTord, 
in  the  lirst  edition  of  his  Gazetteer,  1813,  p.  86,  my f^:  Har- 
lem Heights  will  long  be  remembered  by  Americans  associated 
with  important  events  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  as  well  as  Fort 
Washington. 

3Ir.  Dawson,  in  his  paper  read  before  this  Society  and  pub- 
lished, calls  it  the  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  and  makes  that  the 
title  of  his  paper.     I^Ir.  Lossing,  in  Ins  Table  of  Battles  of  the 
Revolution,  mentions  the  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights.    ]\Ir.  John 
Hti>n,  in  his  Campaign  round  New  York,  gives  the  battle  tlic 
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nnmo  of  the  Ua<(k'  of  Uarlcw  JIcight».  Tlio  cititnpli  of  Cnplain 
Oliver  Brown,  of  the  Mnssacliusctts  liiif,  states  that  lie  bore  ii 
roiiHitirtionH  part  a(  the  hatdrs  »/  Jfnrlcm  Jfeif/htu,  W/iile  PIninn, 
&r. — Ma;jf.  Am.  Hist.,  June,  IHTO,  j).  37(5.  I  liavo  not  wen 
nny  evidenre  that  there  was  any  ti;riiting,  much  less  any  battle 
on  Harlem  Plains.  There  ronld  hardly  be  a  greater  misnomer 
than  to  eall  Hloomingdalc  Heights  Harlem  Plains. 

I  confess  to  a  great  resi)ect  and  alTeetion  for  those  names  of 
the  revolutionary  period  which  have  passed  into  historj',  add 
tiavc  become,  ns  it  were,  classical  and  mejnorial  names,  and  I 
therefore  use  the  old,  true  and  descriptive  name,  Harlem 
Jfa'f/Iitn. 

THK  TOrodllAPIlY  OP  THE  ISLAND  OF   NEW   TOUK 

forms  so  important  a  portion  of  the  evidenre,  iiiat  I  shall 
f^ive  a  brief  description  of  it,  using,  however,  such  names  of 
localities  and  landmarks  as  are  familiar  to  us,  since  change 
and  the  progress  of  in»iirovement  have  modified  the  landscajx'. 

The  Hondn. — The  Island  above  the  City  was  intersected 
lengthwise  by  three  great  thoroughfares.  Firxt,  the  Enntcrn  or 
Old  lioad,  was  the  grand  highway  through  the  Island.  It 
made  its  way  from  Broadway  at  the  Park,  up  what  arc  now 
Chatham  street,  the  Bowery  and  the  general  line  of  Third 
avenue,  till  bearing  West  of  the  Fifth  avenue  by  a  crooked 
way  through  McGowan's  Pass,  it  crossed  Harlem  Bridge.  It 
Was  sometimes  called  the  Old  Post  Road  and  the  Old  Boston 
Road.  It  led  to  New  England.  Second.  The  Iiloomin;fdali: 
lioad,  which  was  a  continuation  of  Broadway,  leading  off  to 
the  westward  fnnu  ^ladisou  Scpiarc,  and  pursuing  tho  line  of 
the  present  Broadwa)-,  along  the  course  of  the  Hudson  River, 
nearer  or  more  remotely,  through  ti  changing  region  of  low 
hills  and  winding  vales  towards  the  valley  which  is  now  called 
Manhattnnvillc.  The  region  in  its  whole  breadth  quite  uj>  to 
ManhattanvlUc,  was  known  by  the  beautiful  descriptive  name 
of  Bloomingdalc,  whicli  gave  its  name  to  the  foad.  It  was 
sometimes  called  the  Kingsbridge  road. 

This  road,  as  a  legal  highway,  terminated  at  Adrian  Iloog- 
land's  house,  near  the  river,  at  about  115th  street.  It  was  con- 
tinued as  a  farm-road  through  bis  farm,     II,  however,  wiw 
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foniKTtcd,  near  Iloof^lmid's,  by  another  public  road,  ncnrly  a(. 
rij^lil  angles  witli  the  Kinf;:-ibriilg,'  Dad,  and  will)  it  passed 
over  Ilarlom  Iloifrhts  to  Kingsbrid-jjc. 

The  Middle  /vw/r/ started  from  IJroadway  and  led  up  the  Fifth 
aveniie,  and  betwi'en  the  Fifth  and  f^ixth  avenues  to  and 
through  MeGowan's  Pass,  Avhere  it  also  joined  the  Kings- 
bridge  Road  and  the  Old  Post  Hoad. 

On  the  most  eastern  of  these  roads,  the  Old  Hosfon  Road, 
there  were  milestones  from  which  localities  and  distances  were 
described  and  mea'iured  from  the  City  Hall,  afterwards  called 
Federal  Hall,  in  Wall  street.  Thedistaiices  are  now  measured 
from  lh(  )iresent  City  Hall.  The  Hth  milestone  was  at  125111 
street,  on  the  Old  Post  Hoad,  north  of  the  village  of  Harlem. 
These  great  thoroughfares  were  intersected  and  connected  ai 
dilferent  angles  by  local  roads  from  one  side  of  the  Island  to- 
wards the  other,  and  by  farm  roads  and  lanes  for  agricultural 
convcnieuec. 

Ilitrlem. — The  townshij)  of  Harlem  embraced  all  the  Islimd 
of  New  York  north  of  a  line  from  the  southern  jwint  of  Har- 
lem Cove,  at  Matje  )avid's  Fly,  to  the  western  channel  of  the 
East  River  near  TCith  street.  The  village  of  Harlem  was  then 
a  small  village  at  about  the  junction  of  Second  and  Third 
avenues  and  Vi^d  and  VlMv  street  on  the  shore  of  Harlem 
River,  on  tho  margin  of  Harlem  Plains.  Harlem  Plains  was 
an  nllu'ial  tlat  Avhich  extended  from  the  shore  of  llarleni 
River  southwardly  and  westwardly  to  the  liigh  grounds  wliich 
swept  in  a  sort  of  .""leseent  froin  Morris'  house,  at  IGlst  street, 
to  near  the  East  River  at  about  f>Oth  .street. 

The  Heiff/ifs. — The  surface  of  the  Island  rose  at  intervals  to 
considerable  elevativ^ns,  which  were  linown  luider  the  general 
designation  of  He"..;l'.ts.  Siieli  verc  tlic  Heights  '/  Inclcvbcrg, 
now  Murray  Hill,  the  highest  jioint,  at  4lHt  s«t  -it  and  Fifth 
avenue,  being  8^  feel  above  tide. 

Olmrmtory  Place. — The  higliest  point  being  ut  89th  street 
and  Fifth  avenue,  108  feet  above  tide. 

Bloomiagdtile  1^'n'ghts,  extending  along  the  river  from  about 
llStli  street  to  rH.'.nliatlauville,  the  highest  point  being  at  Iloog- 
land's  Hill,  about  at  12.1th  street  and  Twelftli  avenue,  173  feet 
above  tide. — Cozacn's  Geological  Map.    And 
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Uarlcm  Heights,  extending  from  Manliatlnnvillc  to  near 
Kinpsbridge,  rising  nt  tlie  highest  point  near  Fort  Washington 
to  271  feet  above  tide. 

Tlie  most  soutiierly  point  of  Harlem  Heights  was  known  as 
tlie  Point  of  RocKh.  It  was  at  about  127t]i  street  and  Ninth 
avenue.  Between  the  Point  of  Hocks  and  Kingsbridgc  were 
several  heights  among  which  Avas  Moms  Heights,  about  2.~»0 
feet  above  tide  at  101st  street,  where  were  Washington's  head- 
quarters and  his  first  entrenehmenfs. 

While  llie  region  of  Bloomingdaic  wus  ;.  pleasantly  wooded 
rolling  country  of  charming  landscai)e,  well  deserving  its 
beautiful  name,  Harlem  Heights  was  of  a  A'ery  dilTerent  char- 
acter, a  wild,  roiigh,  rocky  and  precipitous  region,  extending 
from  Manhattnnville  to  Kingsbridgc.  I  here  borrow  the  fine 
description  of  ]\Ir.  DeLancey,  read  before  this  Society:  It  rose 
from  the  Hudson  <tnd  Harlem  Hirers  in  rocky,  forest  clad  preci- 
pices, nearly  a  hti ndred  fett  in  height,  irhich,for  tcell  nigh  three- 
fourths  of  its  circumference,  were  almost  inaccessible.  These 
natural  b'ttlrcsses,  support  an  irregular  pkiin  the  surface  of  tchich 
rises  towards  the  centre,  to  an  eminence  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  Hudson  Hirer,  and  to  another  on  the  side  of  the  Harlem 
Hirer  of  about  equal  height,  between  which  lies  the  most  level  part 
of  the  entire  region. — sJd  IMng.  Am.  Hist.,  67. 

This  is  the  plain  on  the  Harlem  Heights,  as  the  plains  of 
Abraham  are  on  the  Heights  of  Quebec.  This  plain  was  in- 
tcTsiKTsed  with  rocks  which  cropped  out  in  ledges  and  ridges, 
and  it  contained  higher  heights  and  smaller  hills.  The  sules 
and  tops  of  these  heights  toward  the  Hudson  River  were  thick- 
ly wooded,  and  known  as  The  Woods. 

Between  these  liills  and  down  the  sides  of  these  heights, 
were  snndler  valleys  witii  little  rivulets  leading  down  to  the 
river,  and  tcrnunating  in  the  small  plains  or  dales  which  con- 
stituted its  low  marginal  shore  at  the  base  of  the  heights. 
This  part  of  the  island  was  a  natural  fortress,  and  for  that 
reason,  was  chosen  by  Washington  as  the  place  where  he 
intended  to  form  lines  and  make  our  grand  stand  on  the  de- 
fensive (Jay,  51),  the  groimd  being  naturally  strong  and  easy 
to  be  strengthened  by  fortiflcntions.  General  Heath,  with  his 
division,  was  engaged  fortifying  his  position  at  Kingsbridgc. 
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Below  Jiis  lines,  th.MC  were  nt  the  time  of  llic  biiltlp,  no  in- 
trcnchmonts  cxrc}.t  souk;  beginnin<i:H  of  ii  few  days'  work  at 
ftbout  KJlst  street,  and  two  or  three  redoubts  between  l.Wd 
street  toward  the  North  river  and  l^Sth  street  on  Harlem  river, 
"With  only  Bueli  exeeptions,  these  naturally  fortified  Harlem 
llei^ihts  lay,  distin^^iiished  from  their  primeval  eondition  only 
by  the  buildings,  farms,  tields  and  fenees  of  the  few  inhabi- 
tants sparsely  scattered  along  the  ronds.  The  Avhole  island 
between  Kingsbridge  and  Canal  street,  was  a  purely  ngrieul- 
tur.il  region,  with  farms,  Hnd  orchards,  and  wlicnt,  and  buck- 
wlient  fields,  with  a  large  projwrtion  of  woods  and  forests. 

MAT.tE  David's  klt,  oii  vm'. 

Hostilities  began  very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  lOlh,  by  a 
nk\rmh]\  nror  thr  point  of  Mutjc,  I)ari((,'H  F/i/. — Jay,  54.  That 
point  is  the  key  to  the  loealilies  of  the  battle. 

For  more  than  100  years  before  that  tinie,  that  was  a  well- 
known  landmark,  referred  to  in  patents,  deeds,  surveys  and 
Acts  of  the  Legislature,  and  laiil  down  with  jireeision  by  ac- 
ttial  survey  at  the  waterside,  at  the  base  of  high  grounds  whicli 
declined  towards  tiie  lladson  river.  It  was  a  nieadow,  on  the 
marginal  shore  of  the  Hudson  river,  on  the  southside  of  Har- 
lem Cove,  not  a  murphy  Htretiiiilrt  which  roie  in  (he  plain  and 
emptied  its  ir((teni  into  the  KuM  ritcr.  Fly  is  a  contraction  of 
the  Dutch  word,  valei,  meadow. 

In  the  two  Nichol's  patents  of  May  and  October,  1(J(>8,  and 
in  the  Dongan  jiatent  of  iSIarch,  108(1,  it  is  called  The  J{ottnd 
Maidntc  near  or  (tiljoininr/  to  the   J/ndnon'K  riirr. 

In  the  report  of  the  Stale  Commissioners  for  llxing  the  Har- 
lem lino,  ^lay  !JOlh,  17T4,  the  line  is  laid  flown  a.i  tuijinning 
on  the  en.it  .v'dv  of  (ho  Ifiidsnn  rirer,  on  the  noiith  .side  of  the  hay, 
lifing  In  fore  a  ecrtnin  piece  of  mcudow  comnionty  knoirn  Itxf  the 
name  of  the  Round  M''adoio  or  Miitjf  I)  icid'n  Fly.  In  the  Act  of 
the  Lcgislat\ire  of  April,  1775,  the  line  is  adopted  in  the  same 
words,  a.'i  .virret/ed  lit/  t'ranciit  }farsch<ilk  in  the  prcience  of  the 
Comujwioners.  Adrian  Hoogland's  farm  lay  along  the  river 
bank  from  about  107th  street  to  the  Harlem  line,  at  ^latje 
David's  Fly.  His  executors  conveyed  it  to  Nicholas  Depeyster 
in  1774,  describing  it  na  tieffinning  on  the  eaxt  mle  of  the  JIndmn 


rirer,  nt  a  place  ronnnonly  eallfd  }[ntje  Dtind's  Fly,  and  run- 
iting  thence  near  a  due  mnth  ojurxc,  somcirhai  ea^tcily,  ax  the 
fence  nowxtandx,  about  HI  chains,  then  (around  tlic  farm  to  lOTtli 
street,  1>3'  a  great  iniinber  of  courses)  to  the  banks  of  the  lIiid«on 
rirer,  then  along  the  said  rircr  to  Matje  Darid'a  Fly,  the  place  of 
beginning  on  the  river  hank  at  Manhattanville. 

There  was  tlien  a  new  road  hiid  out  in  1774-5,  by  hiw, 
from  the  Kingsbridge  road,  near  tlie  Point  of  Hocks,  to  the  Fly 
continuing  the  Harleni  Lane  to  the  Hudson  river  side,  where 
at  the  time  of  this  battle,  it  probably  connected  with  the  fann- 
road  through  Adrian  Iloogland's  farm  to  his  house  at  about 
115th  street,  where  it  connected  with  the  Bloomiugdale  road, 
of  whieli  it  was  probably  made  a  conlin\iation  at  a  later  period 
when  that  road  was  extended  to  the  Kingsbridge  road  at  Brad- 
lnu-st'a  place.  This  new  road  is  probably  referred  to  by  Wash- 
ington in  his  letter  to  Heath,  dated  August  22d,  1770,  where 
lie  says  :  There  is  a  road  out  of  Harlem  flat  lands,  that  leads 
■up  to  the  hills,  cf  c. 

Between  lOGtli  and  123d  streets,  were  the  high  groundrt  of 
the  Vandcwater  and  Hoogland  farms,  originally  one  fanu, 
J>eing  sometimes  called  Vandcwater  Heights  and  Hoogland 
Heights,  extending  up  to  Matje  David's  Fly.  Hoogland 
Heights  were  separated  from  Harlem  Heights  by  a  valley  de- 
scending from  (he  mil  avenue  to  the  Hudson  river  on  one 
side,  and  to  the  Hlh  avenue  on  the  other.  The  high  gro\nids 
each  side  of  it,  were  about  JJOO  to  400  yards  apart,  and  com- 
manded large  panoramic  views  It  was  often  called  a  holbiw 
way.  There  were  other  such  valleys.  The  valley  of  Canal 
.Mtrect  was  one,  Clendcnning  valley,  running  from  about  100th 
street  and  Hlh  avenue  to  Strikf-r's  Bay,  was  another.  There  was 
another  at  about  154th  to  158th  street,  through  which  a  stream 
nuide  of  several  suudl  streams,  found  its  way  in  a  winding 
descent,  and  emptied  into  the  river  about  the  Audubon  I'arkat 
155th  and  150th  streets,  draining  the  water  shed  west  of  lOth 
avenue,  and  there  were  others  further  «ip.  At  the  base  of  the 
wooded  heights  along  the  shore  was  a  narrow  marginal  level 
shore,  made  by  the  wash  and  debris  of  the  hillsides  and  valleys, 
from  ft  few  feet  to  n  few  rods  wide.    At  Matje  David's  Fly,  the 
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Fly  or  nu'iulow  on  the  shore  was  hi  ii  round  form,  nn«l  look 
(he  niinio  of  the  Uotiiul  Meiulow.  It  was  several  acres  in 
extent.  There  was  a  Mat je  David,  a  member  of  the  Dutch 
Church,  in  1(!H0,  froni  Avhom,  prolmbly,  the  Fly  took  its  name. 
IIS  her  properly, 

TIIK   KVACUATION   OK  TIIK  CI  TT, 

was  a  necessary  conse(iUence  of  the  retreat  from  Lon^j  Island. 
General  Washin<;ton,  in  u  letter  to  Patrick  Henry,  rjovernorof 
Virginia,  says:  Our  rut  rent  from  T^ffiif/  Ixl/iiid  under  (fie  peculiar 
eirrii Di^fa neeji  ire  then  fiihored,  hccume  an  act  of  prudence  and 
nrceiiKifi/,  II nd  (he  einemition  of  Neir  York  irrin  a  coni<eqiienc^  re- 
itiiKin'j  from  the  other.  It  wan  a  military  necessity.  For  some 
days  before  the  evacuation  the  American  Army  was  on  New 
York  Island  in  three  divisions;  the  ri.jiht  under  Putnam  with 
the  briijades  held  the  city;  the  centre  under  Spencer  and 
ftivene,  willi  six  brijra<les,  was  at  .Stuyvcsanl's  Cove,  Kip's 
l>ay,  Turtle  Bay  and  Horen's  Hook,  and  the  left  consisted  of 
two  l)ri^ades,  and  was  at  Kin;;sbrid^e,  under  Heath.  The 
British  Army  was  on  Long  Island,  hovering  over  the  city,  and 
II  lleet  of  BritL-^h  sliips  of  war  was  in  the  harbor.  A  council  of 
ollicers,  on  the  12th  September,  determined  to  abandon  the 
city.  Spencer  and  Greene,  with  their  brigades  then  along  the 
East  river,  were  ordered  to  Harlem  Heights,  and  Putmao  wan 
ordered  to  evacuate  the  city,  and  to  join  them  on  the  Heights, 
where  the  Americans  intended  to  form,  lines,  and  to  make  our 
grand  Htand. — Jay,  51. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  the  British  evacuated  Blackwclls 
Island  and  the  other  Islands,  and  the  Americans  immediately 
occupied  Blackwell's  Island  in  force,  and  so  strongly  that  the 
British  outposts,  on  the  main  shore  of  Long  I.slaud,  were  ex- 
posed to  a  continual  fii-c  which  their  gn>al  balterj*  at  Ilallett's 
Point  could  not  silence.  On  the  8th.  after  a  <lesperate  attack 
and  a  wholly  unexix-cted  and  obstinate  resistance,  the  English 
dislodged  the  Americans  fnmi  all  the  Islands.— 1  Mag.  Am. 
nist.,  8.5. 

Washington  had  directed  lines  of  light  brciiatworks  to  be 
hastily  thrown  up  along  flic  shore  nt  Kip's  Bny.     They  were 
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hinnncd  by  n  bii^rndo  of  new  lovics,  and  coininandcd  by  only 
!i  State  Brigadier.  It  woidd  be  diflieult  to  jiereeivc  why  sueh 
fortitieations,  Avitli  sueh  a  force,  were  thus  placed,  were  it  not 
cHiitc  certain  that  Washington  had  no  thought  that  the  British 
Intended  to  land  at  that  place. 

The  object  of  IIowc,  however,  was  to  land  first  at  Kip's  Bay 
n  stillleient  force  to  cut  off  Putnam's  retreat,  and  aftersvards 
to  take  possession  of  Harlem  Heights.  The  escape  of  Putnam 
to  Hnrlem  Heights,  by  strengthening  the  force  on  the  heights, 
deranged  the  plans  of  Howe,  and  prevented  his  occupj'ing  the 
heights,  below  Heath.  The  battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  unex- 
pected and  decisive,  indiiced  him  soon  to  throw  his  forces  into 
Westchester  Cotinty,  witli  a  view  to  cut  off  Heath  from  the 
mainland,  capttirc  his  position,  and  thus  .secure  a  pre-emptive 
right  to  the  passes  of  the  Highlands,  to  the  interior  of  this 
State,  and  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  possibly  to  end  the  war 
by  capturing  the  anny  under  Washington. 

THE  CANNONADING   AT   KIP'S   RAY,  AND  THE  LANDING  OF  THE 
imiTISH    TIlOOr8. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  ITith,  the  cannonading  by 
the  British  shijis  gave  notice  of  their  intention  to  land  on  the 
Island  of  New  York,  and  Putnam  immediately  commenced 
Ills  hurried  retreat  to  unite  with  the  forces  under  Washington, 
at  Harlem  Heights.  He  was  accompanied  and  encumbered  by 
many  citi/.ens,  with  their  baggage.  The  retn^at  was  covered 
by  Colonel  Sargeant's  Brigade,  forming  the  rear  of  the  retreat- 
ing column.  This  retreat  was  covered  by  Colonel  Small- 
wood's  rejjiment,  of  Maryland  Regulars,  stationed  on  the  high 
grovmd  by  McGowan's  Pass,  having  that  pass  in  their  rear. — 
Jay,  70.  * 

The  British  Genend  had  given  indications  of  landing  at 
Stuyvesant'sC'ove.  at  Turtle  Bay,  atlloren's  Hook,  at  Harlem, 
at  Morrisania,  and  upon  the  Hellgatc  Islands,  with  a  view  to 
weaken  the  Americans  by  distracting  their  attention,  dividing 
their  forces,  and  misleading  them.  Major  Baunueistcr,  of 
the  German  troops,  says:  7'//t>  mfirning,  \Wi,  at  7  o'clock,  the 
mnn-of-irnr  "  Rcnomme,"  of  40  g^(n«,  milcd  out  of  the  feet  with 
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two  frifjiifru,  the  "  liitpulur,"  and  "  Pearl,"  tacfi  of  :\i  fjxiu*,  vft 
the  Xorfh  Hirer,  anrf  anchored  ahorc  Ulofintinf/dalfi.  The  reKselj*, 
on  miliiifj  hi/,  find  irhole  lirod-hi'dci^  on  (he  shore  of  the  Vitif  of 
JVcw  York,  on  neeoiint  ofirhirh  (he  Cit>/,  irith  h\)tt  Bunker  Ililf, 
loaHdencrteiUni  the  Anirrieann.  I  M;>;r.  Am.  Hist.  37,  llowcsays: 
(hi.s  wan  (lone  to  draw  (he  enniv/'n  attention  on  that  side,  and  (he 
^firH(  dirinion  of  (rof)pn,  con  Hint  inrj  of  (he  Eifjhth  Infant  ry,  (fie 
flritinh  rexrrte,  the  ITatfian  (Jrenadiern  and  ChaiiHcuri*,  under 
the  ronnnand  of  /j'eiifenant-Gcneral  fjlinton,  harin^  rrith  hint 
Karl  CorniraHi/),  Major-Oencral  Vanr/han,  lirigadier- General 
fA'Ktie  and  Colonel  Donop,  rmharkcd  a(  (he  head,  of  Keir(oirn 
Crctk,  and  landed  a1)out  n<ton  njion  XrirVork  hiand.  ahou(  three 
miles  from  (he  (oirn,  a(  a  place  called  Krp's  Bay,  under  (he  fre 
if  (iro  for(!i  f/nti  ships  and  (hrce  fripates.  *  *  *  *  X'he 
ri'hi'h  had  (roops  in  (heir  irorks  round  Kep's  Bat/,  hii(  (heir  a((en- 
(ion  ttrinrf  enrjaged  in  e.r]trc(a(ion  of  the  King's  troops  landing  at 
Stntjrrjtant  Core,  at  Horeti's  Hook,  and  at  ITarlnn,  trhich  thrti 
had  reason  to  conclude,  Kcp's  Bay  hccatnc  only  a  secondary  ohjict 
of  tlfir  care.  The  f  re  of  the.  shipping  being  so  icrll  directed,  and 
so  iticcssant  the  enemy  conld  not  retnain  in  their  irorks,  and  the 
discciit  teas  made  irithont  the  least  ojtposition. — .Tny,  7.1. 

(^(MK'nil  Wnshln^rion  snys;  Theenetny,  to  (he  ainonn(  of  three, 
or  four  tfionsand,  had  marched  to  the  river  and  ircre  embarked 
for  Barn  or  ^^ontt•essor's  Island,  trhrre  nnmhers  of  (hem  trci'e 
encamped.  I  proceeded  (o  Ifarletn,  trhcre  it  was  siippofted,  or  at 
.Vorrisania,  opposite,  the  principal  attempt  to  Innd  would  be 
made. — Jny.  40. 

The  liunling  was  finally  made  nl  Kip's  Hay,  wliirli  was  un- 
cxixTtod  by  tin;  Amcrirans,  and  was  a  surpri.sp,  that  point  be- 
liij:  least  prepared  to  resist  them. 

Tlie  landing  was  made  under  n  most  severe  and  heavy  ean- 
nonadin;;  from  the  five  men-of-war  lying  in  the  East  River, 
close  in  with  our  .shore,  distant  Init  about  fifty  rods  (Silliman) 
kept  up  to  kcoiir  the  grounds  and  eover  the  landing  of  their 
troops  between  Turtle  Hay  and  the  (Mty,  where  light  breast- 
works had  been  thrown  up  to  oppose  them.  The  statement  of 
General  Howe  was  tnie,  that  under  a  fire  so  well  directed  and 
hicc»s:int,  the   Amcricnn   troops   could   not  remain   in   tln'lr 
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workH,  much  less  co\\U\  llioy  witlistnnd  It  outside  their  works, 
while  tlie  cannoti  balls  mid  grnpcsliot  were  scouring  the 
grounds. 

This  severe  rnnnounding  on  otir  lines  was  kept  tip  for  "some 
hours,"  says  Colonel  Humphreys.  The  Hessian  Major  Baur- 
meisler,  says  three  fionrn,  and  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish,  then  a 
Major,  says:  A  cannonndingfroin  the  ships  began,  which  fur  ex- 
Cfrded  mt/  ideas,  and  which  scrred.  to  infuse  n  panic  through  the 
whole  of  our  troops. — Jay,  58.  The  rnnnonadc  from  the  men- 
of-war  was  a  new  cxpcrieocc  to  them. 

tllE  fANIC. 

Esporially  was  this  so  with  the  Connecticut  brigade,  who 
were  mostly  new  levies,  and  badly  rommanded.  and,  unfor- 
tunately, were  posfe<l  upon  the  left  where  the  enemy  landed 
wlllio\it  the  least  opposition. — -lay,  58.  Nothing  is  «o  conta- 
gious as  a  i>anie,  and  It  Inuncdiately  infected  tho.sc  on  (he 
right,  offlfrrs  an  well  as  men,  insomuch  that  it  tnaf/nijicd  the  num- 
ber of  the  rnany  to  twice  (he  rcaliff/.  The  llist  eoniiiany  or  two 
of  the  Hritish  soldiers  which  landed— Captain  Heatty  of  the 
Maryland  line,  says  there  were  150  of  them  that  first  landed, — 
Jay,  (}H, — marched  up  (he  landing  place  with  the  tread  of 
British  veterans,  and  thousands  more  from  the  fleet  of  84  flat 
bottomed  boats,  paraded  in  crescent  form,  were  there  to  follow 
in  (heir  footsteps,  while  about  three  times  as  many  more 
were  near,  and  ready  to  land.  This  struck  these  raw  troops 
with  surprise,  and  sohliers  and  ofllcers  refused  to  meet  them, 
and  lied.  It  Is  well  characterized  by  Major  Fish,  as  a  panic 
through  the  whole  of  our  troops  at  that  landing.  But  for  this 
panic,  (he  Americans  might  have  opened  fire  upon  the  British, 
which  could  hardly  have  failed  to  bring  od  a  most  useless, 
bloody  and  dl.sastrotis  battle. 

Napoleon  said  that  Waterloo  was  lost  by  a  panic.  After 
the  Ba((le  of  the  Nations,  at  Lelpslc,  the  French  army,  under 
Macdonald  and  Poniatowski,  veterans  of  the  great  victories  of 
Napoleon,  fled  like  sheep,  and  In  their  panic  plunged  Into  the 
river,  and  thousands  of  tliosc  panic  stricken  braves,  including 
the  Prince  himself,  were  drowocd.     Panic  is  not  cowardice. 


Panic  is  an  inexplicable  sjinpathetic  infirmity  of  animated 
nature. 

The  hchavior  of  the  troops  at  that  time,  in  (Icelininfi  to  face 
lliat  fearful  cannonade,  and  in  retreating  as  they  di<l,  although 
confronted  hy  a  very  small  force  actually  landed,  has  often 
been  characterized  as  an  act  of  cowardice,  but  not  without  in- 
justice; no  one  could  justify  them,  had  they  stood  their  groun<l 
and  fallen  in  so  useless  nu  exhibition  of  fooUiardy,  animal 
courage — courage  without  glory — if,  indeed,  the  army  shotdd 
not  be  caj>tured.  As  it  was,  Major  Chapman  and  a  few  otiiers 
were  killed,  and  others  wounded,  and  Colonel  Samuel  Seiden 
and  brigade-Major  Wyllys  and  otliers,  were  taken  prisoners. 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  judgment  of  the  cool  and  discreet 
General  Heath,  at  the  time.  He  says:  Uere  the  Amencnn»,  ire 
are  sorry  to  nay,  did  not  behave  irell.  *  »  *  *  Ji^it  gereral 
things  may  fuire  weight  here.  The  wounds  received  on  Jjoog 
Island  were  yet  bleeding,  and  the  ojficcrs,  if  not  the  men,  kncin  the 
City  teas  not  to  be  defended  (Jay,  TiJ),  and  General  George 
Clinton  says,  in  his  letter  to  the  New  York  Convention,  with- 
o»jt  vituperation:  The  enemy  landed  under  cover  of  a  very  heavy 
cannonade  from  their  shipping;  our  lines  vere  hut  thinly 
manned,  as  they  were  intended  only  to  secure  a  retreat  to  the  rear 
of  our  army,  and  unfortunately,  by  such  troops  as  were  so  little 
disposed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  gn peshot,  that  the  main  body  of 
them  almoM  instantly  retreated,  nayjlcd,  without  the  ponsibilily  of 
rallying  them. — Jay,  51;  and  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Tappen,  lie 
says  simi>iy:  Wc  had  but  a  feir  men  there;  thone,  indeed,  did  nut . 
liehave  well. — Jay.  53.  The  same  men  fought  gallantly  the 
next  day  on  Harlem  Heights. — Jay,  67  and  09. 

Washington,  fearing  that  the  llrilish  might  take  po.s.session 
of  Harlem  Plain.s,  as  they  might  do  from  the  Lslands,  and  cut 
ofT  his  retreat  to  the  Harlem  Heights,  immediately  retreated 
across  the  Island  to  Harlem  Heights  (Jay,  40)  to  join  the 
troops  already  tiiere,  who  had  begun  to  intrench  at  lOlfl 
street.     Tliere  he  encamped  with  tlic  main  body  of  the  army. 

TlIK  MAUCII   OF  THE   nUlTIBII  TnoOPS. 

The  first  division  of  tlie  British  anny,  instead  of  liurrj'ing  fof- 
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ward  across  tlic  Island  by  the  Kip's  Bay  Road  to  intercept  P>it- 

nnm,  took  pout  on  the  commanding  height  of  Tncknherg.  Dutrli, 
Kngoland  Borg.  (Englisli  Hill),  (now  called  Murray  Hill)  ap- 
parently wailing  for  the  landing  of  the  remaining  troops. 
Here  the  olUcera  took  their  deliberate  and  enj(,ynblc  luncheon 
with  tho  patriotic  Mrs.  :Murray.  While  ascending  the  heights 
of  Inelenberg,  our  troops  harrassed  them,  and  the  British 
Major-General  Vaughan  was  wounded,  and  as  the  Hessians 
were  moving  towards  the  City,  they  fell  in  with  a  body  of 
Americans  retiring  from  Stuyvesant's  Cove,  paid  to  have 
Iteen  comniiinded  by  Major  Aaron  Burr.  Some  firing  ensued, 
and  a  small  number  were  killed  and  wounded  on  each  side. 
As  soon  as  the  second  division  of  the  British  army,  whicli  con- 
sisted of  8  or  10  thou.sand,  all  under  the  command  of  Lieuten- 
nnt-denernl  Earl  Percy,  was  landed  and  could  support  those 
posted  on  the  heights  of  Inelenberg,  they  moved  on  up  the 
straight  Middle  Road,  hoping  to  intercept  Putnam,  and  to 
capture  a  corps  of  Americans  which  they  discovered  three 
miles  diKtant  tovards  Jxinghbn'dge,  having  ^fcGownn')i  Pang  in 
their  rear.—,]ny,  76.  This  was  Colonel  Smallwood's  regiment 
of  Maryland  Regulars,  which  had  been  ordered  to  march  down 
totrardu  Nevn  York  to  corer  the  retreat  and  to  de/end  (he  baggage, 
icith  directions  to  take  possession  of  an  advantageous  eminence 
near  the  enemy,  on  the  main  road.  There  they  remained  under 
arms,  the  best  part  of  the  day,  (ill  the  brigade  commanded  by  &xr- 
geant  came  in  with  the  baggage,  irho  were  the  last  troops  to  come 
m.— Jay,  02.  The  British,  seeing  that  they  had  failed  to  in- 
tercept Putnam,  divided  their  main  body  into  two  colums,  one 
filing  off  to  the  North  River,  endeavored  to  flank  and  .surround 
Smallwood's  corps,  while  the  other  apparently  kept  on  further 
up  Bloomingdale  Heights.  Smallwood  had  orders  to  retreat 
In  good  order  if  it  should  be  necessary,  which  he  did  in  time, 
on  the  approach  of  tho  British,  getting  within  tfte  lines  a  little 
after  dusk. — .Jay,  62.  In  the  words  of  General  Howe,  they  im- 
mediately retired  to  the  main  body  of  their  army,  vpon  Morris' 
Heights.— .lay,  70. 

The  Americans,  under  Putnam,  barely  escaped  being  cap- 
tured by  the  British.    The  last  regiment  was  flred  upon  and 
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its  Colonel  killed,  j\i.st  at  the  juiiclioii  of  tlic  Bloonunpdalc 
Road  witli  the  Kiii'^shridge  Hoad,  where  the  Ameiicaiis 
wlieeled  to  the  left,  and  where  the  llrilish  force  sent  to  rap- 
ture Sniallwood's  (h'taehnicnt,  was  seen  coming  down  on  their 
rigiit.  Ten  niinulcs  after  Putnam  passed,  tlie  Britisli  line  wan 
extended  to  the  Hudson  Kiver,  eomi)l('tiiig  their  line  from 
lloren's  Hook  on  the  East  liiver,  at  (Hllh  slrei't,  to  just  above 
nioominfxdale  on  the  Hudson  l^iver,  witii  tlieir  rmiip  on  (he 
lllooniiiif/dftle  Un'fihls,  f.rteiidiiig  from  McGotfttnn  (intl  the  libtck 
Iforsr,  to  the  Xorth  Hirer. — .Tay,  r»2. 

Colonel  Humphrey  says  that  (Jeneral  P\itnam's  division 
joined  (he  army  after  dark  on  the  Jlcight/^  of  Ilorleiii,  havin/r 
been  given  up  as  lost  hy  their  friends.  That  lu'r/ht,  says  he, 
our  snifficrs,  excemccl'/  fatifjiied  by  the  sultry  march  of  the  a  ty, 
their  clothen  trrt  by  a  fwrere  nhoucr  of  miv  toirnnh  the  enn  »///, 
their  blood  chilled  by  the  cold  wind  that  prodvcid  n  fitidd<n  change 
in  the  lenijwrntiire  of  the  air,  and  their  licartn  Hvnk  uithin  them 
by  the  losn  of  baggayc,  artillery  and  icorhit  in  ichich  they  h<td  been 
t((>ighf  to  place  great  confidence,  lay  vpon  their  arnm,  corered 
only  by  (he  cl<»id.s  of  an  uncomfortable  sky.  *  *  *  *  The 
regimentu  that  had  been  least  crposed  to  fatigue  that  day,  fur- 
nixhed  the  necefntary  pic/jactn  to  Mcure  the  army  from  H^trpriiie. — 
Humphrey,  138. 

THE   I'OSITIONS   OF   TIIK   TWO   AKMIKS. 

On  these  Harlem  Heights  made  for  defence,  the  army,  un- 
der Washington,  consisting  of  about  M,0()()  elTective  men,  many 
of  them  new  levies,  l)esides  the  sick  and  wounded,  was  en- 
camped on  the  night  before  the  battle  of  September  10th,  dis- 
pirited and  discoiuaged  by  the  recent  military  events.  Wash- 
ington rarely  wrote  with  sir  much  discouragement  as  at  (his 
time.  He  felt  (hat  his  militia  could  not  be  relied  on,  and  were 
at  best  a  temporary  force.  The  Hrisi.sh  army,  under  Howe, 
consisting  of  a  larger  niunber  of  veteran  British  Begulars. 
fresh  from  rest  after  victory,  and  elated  with  the  possession  of 
the  City  and  of  the  Island  to  above  the  8th  milestone,  lay  in 
the  charming  region  of  Bloomingdale,  below  and  upftn  Bloom- 
ingdale  Heights.     The  evacuation  of  the  City  was  a  liurried 
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retreat,  with  the  loss  of  baggage  and  cannon,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  Britisli  were  a  rapid  pursuit.  Tlie  American  ar- 
my had  reached  its  destination,  and  was  wliolly  on  Harlem 
Heights,  widiont  any  serious  encoimter,  and  witli  but  trifling 
loss,  and  at  a  late  hour  wlien  tliey  went  to  rest,  the  two  armies 
witli  tlicir  respective  pickets  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  Man- 
Imttanvillc  "Valley,  were  in  position,  in  force,  face  to  face,  af- 
ter the  labors,  the  mortifications,  the  disappointments  and 
chagrins  of  that  weary  and  eventful  day.  In  plain  sight  of 
both  lines  of  pickets,  Harlem  Plains  was  spread  out  on  the 
cast,  its  fields  covered  with  the  fruits  and  harvests  of  early 
autumn. 

The  position  of  the  armies  at  this  time  is  a  great  fact  about 
wliich  there  is  no  dispute,  and  it  has  a  most  important  bearing 
in  relation  to  the  place  of  the  battle.  It  controls  many  others. 
Where  the  American  army  was,  there  it  was  attacked,  and 
there  it  was  successfully  defended. 

General  Washington's  headquarters  was  the  Morris  House, 
nt  101st  street.  Ilis  army  was,  of  course,  in  front  of  him. 
The  picket  lines  of  his  army  extended  along  the  eastern  brow 
of  the  heights,  overlooking  the  plains,  to  the  Point  of  Rocks, 
and  thence  along  the  heights  overlooking  the  Manhattanville 
valley,  to  the  Hudson  River,  at  j^latje  David's  Fly.  The 
"  Point  of  Ilock^ '"  which  skirted  the  road  lending  to  Kingiibridge 
wan  our  most  ndm need  picket  toward  New  York.— Jay,  75.   " 

Our  army  consisted  of  the  reserve,  the  m/tiii  body  and  the 
advanced  guard,  all  in  front  of  headquarters.  The  reserve 
would  be  encamped  nearest  headquarters.  The  main  body 
lay  about  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  a  mile  further  south,  and 
the  advanced  g\iard  of  two  brigades,  commanded  by  General 
Greene,  lay  still  f;:rther  down  in  the  woods  (Sauthier's  Map), 
on  the  western  portion  of  the  heights. — Jay,  55-GO.  General 
George  Clinton  says:  Our  army  lay  at  Colonel  Morrin's,  and  so 
southirard  to  near  tlie  Jiolloic-wny  xchich  runs  across  from  Harlem 
Flat  to  the  North  Itiver,  at  Matje  David's  Vly,  about  half  way 
between  which  two  places  our  lines  run  across  to  tJie  river,  which, 
indeed,  at  tlmt  time,  were  only  begun,  but  are  noxo  (2l«0  »"  «  rcry 
difcnsibU  state. — Jny,  58.  These  entrenchments  were  thrown 
up  during  the  day  by  Colonel  Sllllmnn's  entrenching  brigades. 
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"Washington's  army  tlnis  occiipiod  about  a  mile  and  a  lialf 
nortli  anil  so\itl».  The  enemy's  main  (irmy  rcatt  encKinped 
between  llh  and  bt/i  iniUstoncft. — Jay,  05,  OTtli  and  115th  streets. 
General  Howe's  lunilqnnrtcrs  at  one  Mr.  Apthorp's. — Jay,  C5. 
Tlie  two  headquarters  ■were  three  miles  apart.  Half  way 
between  them  was  the  iVIanhattanvilic  valley.  Lieutenant 
Harris,  of  the  5th  British  foot,  say  s :  yl/'/cr  hnidiiKj  at  JUcwYork, 
we  droce  the  Americans  into  their  works  beyond  the  8th'  viikstone 
from  New  York,  and  thus  got  possession  of  the  best  part  of  the 
IsUind.  We  took  post  opposite  to  them,  and  placed  our  pickets. — 
Jay,  79.  Tiiiswas  on  the  15th.  The  British  had  their  pickets 
along  the  brow  of  the  heights,  south  of  Harlem  Plains,  to  the 
Bloomiugdale  Heights  and  Hogelaud  Heights,  on  the  North 
River. 

Above  Howe's  headquarters  Avas  his  army,  10,000  or  12,000 
strong,  in  two  columns,  one  British  and  the  other  German 
troops.  Such  an  army  could  not  be  arranged  in  less  extent 
than  the  smaller  army  of  Washington — a  mile  and  a  half— and 
most  j)robal)ly  it  reached  to  about  115th  street  with  its  reserve 
and  main  body;  and  the  Van,  or  advanced  guard,  composed 
of  Douop's  Yagers  and  some  English  troops,  must  have  reached 
to  about  120th  street,  and  the  extreme  Van,  being  Leslie's 
British  Light  Infantry,  Avoidd  be  a  little  further  up,  while 
their  pickets  were  ou  the  southwestern  brow  of  tliat  hoUow- 
Avay,  Graydon  say?,  onl}  separated  from  the  American  pickets 
by  a  talUy  a  few  hundred  yards  over. — Jay,  75.  General  Mc- 
Dougall's  letter  to  the  convention,  7th  Oct.,  187G,  says  the 
same,  1  Rev.  Pai)cts,  487. 

Ou  the  morning  of  the  IGth,  Colonel  Silliman,  with  a  force 
of  1,000  officers  a.nl  men,  with  at  least  another  brigade,  com- 
menced lines  of  entrenchments,  and  before  night  had  thrown 
up  lines  across  the  Island  at  about  153d  street,  where  there 
were  already  three  redoubts  placed  at  intervals  across  the 
Island.— Jay,  67.     Sauthier's  Map. 

TUB  MOBNINO  HKinMtSU   "  NEAll  TUB  rOINt  OF 
MATJB  UAVID'8  FLY." 

At  early  dawu  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  there  was  a 
skirmish  between  small  portions  of  the  two  armies,  in  which 
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the  Amcrictin  party  was  compelled  to  rctrcnt  a  long  distance 
before  n  nmcli  superior  force.  The  impeluous  General  Leslie, 
•whose  light  infantry  was  the  van  of  the  British  army,  prob- 
ably supposed,  from  the  events  of  the  last  few  days,  that  they 
had  been  pursuing  not  merely  a  retreating  force,  but  a  timid, 
cowardly  and  flying  enemy,  and  that  an  early  and  rapid  move- 
ment might  strike  a  successful  blow.  He  accordingly,  with- 
otit  orders  and  wilhoiil  any  proper  arrangements  for  support, 
or  for  possible  retreat,  set  out  before  daybreak  with  a  battalion 
of  light  infantrj' — 400  men — to  endeavor  to  surprise  and  cap- 
ture the  American  advance  gtiard,  which  lay  in  the  woods  at 
about  133d  street  to  140th  street  and  Eleventh  avenue.  Before 
reaching  them,  however,  lie  encovmtered  the  brave  Colonel 
Knowlton,  who,  with  his  rangers,  had  been  sent  by  General 
Washington  at  that  early  hour,  a-n  a  reconnoitring  part)/  to  gain 
intelligence,  if  ponsihlc,  of  the  dinpoxition  of  the  enemy  (Jay,  40), 
and  to  go  and  take  the  enemy's  advanced  guard,  Captain  Brown, 
—Jay,  00. 

Colonel  Knowlton  set  ont  from  liis  camp  near  headquarters 
jn»t  before  day  (4  or  5  a.  m.)  with  120  picked  men,  and  proba- 
bl}-  took  the  route  of  the  unobstructed  low  shore  of  the  river 
to  below  Matjc  David's  Fly,  and  opposite  the  left  flank  of  the 
English  advanced  guard,  say  about  120th  street,  where  he  in- 
tended to  mount  up  Ilogelaud's  or  Vandewatcr's  Heights  and 
cut  olT  that  detachment  of  the  enemy.  The  British  General, 
apparently,  detenuined  to  take  the  same  course  also,  by  tjie 
descent  of  the  same  height.^,  to  the  river — both  parties  proba- 
bly supposing  that  the  woods  that  covered  all  those  heights 
along  the  shore,  would  protect  them  from  observation  on  their 
Bccret  expedition — tJie  Americans  relying  upon  the  fancied  sc- 
curitj-  of  the  British — and  the  British  trusting  to  the  imagi- 
nary timidity  of  the  Americans.  The  two  parties  discovered 
each  other  at  the  same  time  at  daybreak,  and  took  the  order  of 
battle  without  hesitation,  and  the  British  marched  up  within 
six  rods  of  the  Americans.  After  a  brief  engagement,  the 
British — being  more  than  three  to  one  of  the  rangers — made  a 
movement  to  outflank  and  suri'ound  them,  when  Knowlton, 
after  having  given  them  eight  rounds  apiece,  ordered  a  rcireat 
and  took  to  the  woods  in  good  order,  to  come  in  for  support. 
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Witli  ft  seeming  intention  of  retreating  to  tlic  main  body,  he 
retired  into  tlie  interior  part  of  the  woods  (Jay,  80),  closely 
pursued  hy  the  British,  also  in  the  woods. 

Lieutenant  Harris,  of  tlic  5tli  British  foot,  says:  After 
htmliiuj  on.  York  Inland,  ire  drorc  (he  Americans  (Putnam's  divi- 
sion) into  their  works  Itcyond  the  eighth  milestone  from  Kcw  York, 
and  thus  i/ot  possesxion  of  (he  beM  half  of  (he  Mind.  We  took 
jMst  opposite  to  (hem,  and  placed  our  picqnc(9. — Jay,  79. 

On  (he  lG//t  (he  light  infan(ry  (Leslie)  trere  sent  out  to  dij^lodge 
a  party  of  the  enemy,  tehich  had  taken  possession  of  a  wood  on 
tfie  left  of  (he  Bridsh.—fitewnn,  Jay,  78. 

On  (he  nwrning  of  (lie  Wh  Sep(enil)cr,  n  detachment  teas  sent 
out  from  (he  main  body  of  (he  Amci-icans,  to  a  trood  facing  (Iia 
left  pink  of  the  English  army.  Three  companion  of  our  light  in- 
fantry irerc  despatched  to  dislodge  them,  the  enemy  with  a  seeming 
intention  of  retreating  to  the  main  Imly,  retired  into  the  interior 
jxtrt  of  the  iroorfj*.— Stedman,  Jay,  80.  The  Hessian  account 
corresponds  in  substance — corrccthig  the  German  rendering  of 
proper  names. 

On  tfie  Wh  September,  quite  a  brisk  fight  took  place  on  York 
Island;  the  Americans  on  the  morning  of  this  day  sent  from  their 
camp  a  strong  detachment  ichieh  came  out  ofthetroods  and  at- 
tacked our  10  iring,  *  *  General  LcsUe,  irho  ims  in  com- 
inand  tftho  liritish,  soon  encountered  a  screre  nsistance,  *  * 
Colonel  Van  Donop  received  orders  to  more  up  to  their  support. 
Jle  moved  tip  with  his  Yagers.  The  Yagers  who  swarmed  for- 
ward, soon  came  to  a  hot  contest  on  Iloyland's  (Hogcland's)  IliU. 
The  Americans  retired. — Hessian  account,  Jay,  81,  82.  Hogc- 
land's Hill  was  near  the  shore  near  the  point  of  ^latje  David's 
Fly.  The  Englisli  Light  Infantry  advanced  too  quickly  on  Vie 
retreat  of  the  enemy,  and  at  Bruckland  l/iM  (Hogcland  Hill) 
fell  into  an  ambuscade,  &c. — Bavnmcistcr,  Jay,  82. 

On  the  10</(,  in  the  morning,  a  large  jnrty  of  the  enemy  hating 
passed  under  caver  of  the  woods  near  to  the  advanced  jwst  of  tlie  ar- 
my, by  way  of  Vandewater's  Ilcights,  the  second  and  third  battalion 
of  light  infantry,  supported  by  tlie  42d  regiment,  pushed  forward 
and  drove  them  back  ta  tlieir  entrenchmentt. — General  Howe, 
Jay, 77.  Their  nearest  entrenchments  at  that  time  were  nt  licad- 
qunrtersat  lOlst  street,  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  uillca  distant. 
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The  enemy  finally  siipposed  that  Knowlton's  retreat  was  in- 
tended to  draw  tlieni  into  an  ambuscade  of  8,000  men,  in  the 
woods,  Hessian  account,  Jay,  81,  referring  to  our  advance 
guard  under  Greene,  which  (hey  afterwards  encountered. 

We  have  thus  from  three  high  British  authorities,  in  language 
substantially  alike,  a  statement  of  the  morning  affair  between 
Knowlton  and  Leslie,  on  the  left  wing  of  tlie  British  advanced 
post. 

The  Americans,  on  the  morning  of  this  day  sent  from  tlieir 
camp  a  strong  detachment,  which  came  out  of  the  wood  and  at- 
tacked our  left  wing. — Hessian  account.  Jay,  81. 

An  ofHcer  of  KuoAvlton's  rangers,  probably  Captain  Brown, 
gives,  from  actual  participation,  the  American  account  of  the 
unsuccessful  attack  by  Knowlton  on  tlce  left  wing  of  the  ene- 
my's advanced  post. 

On  Monday  morning  tlie  General  ordered  us  to  go  and  take  the 
enemy's  advanced  guard.  Accordingly,  we  set  out  just  before  day 
and  found  where  they  were.  At  daybreak  wc  were  discovered  ty 
the  enemy  who  were  400  strong,  and  tee  were  120.  They  marched 
up  within  sir  rods  of  vs,  and  then  formed  to  give  vs  battle,  which 
we  were  ready  for,  and  Colonel  Knotdton  gave  orders  to  fire, 
which  wo  did,  and  stood  theirs  till  we  perceived  they  were  getting 
their  Jlank  guards  round  us.  After  giving  them  eight  rounds 
apiece  the  Colonel  gave  orders  for  retrcitting,  which  we  j)orformed 
tcry  well,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  mnn  while  retreating.  *  * 
We  retreated  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  then  made  a  stand  and 
sent  off  for  a  re-inf or  cement. — Jay,  CO.  - 

Genend  Reed,  who  had  gone  doAvn  and  met  Knowlton's 
party,  says  of  the  retreat:  Tlie  enemy  advanced. ujyon  us  very 
fast.  I  ha  ^  not  quitted  a  house  five  minutes  before  they  were  in 
j}ossession  of  it.  Finding  how  tilings  were  going,  I  went  "over  " 
to  the  General  to  get  some  svpjyort  for  the  brave  fellows  who  had 
Miavcd  so  well.  By  tlie  time  I  got  to  him  the  eremy  appeared  in 
open  view,  and  in  the  most  insulting  manner  sounded  tlieir  bugle 
liorns,  as  is  utual  after  a  fox  chase. — Jay,  48. 

Lewis  i^Iorris,  Jr.,  gives  substantially  the  same  account  of 
this  morning  affair  of  Knowlton,  placing  the  attack  upon  the 
Rangers  as  on  a  height  n  little  to  the  southwest  of  Daycs's 
Tavern,  which  would  bo  on  tho  left  flank  or  wing  of  Iho 


British  van  or  advanced  guard,  on  Ilogcland's  or  Vnndcwa- 
tcr's  Height  —Jay,  50. 

This  is  the  ncroiint  of  tlic  engagement  soon  after  day-break, 
between  Leslie  and  Knowllon,  from  wliicli  Knoniton  retreated 
to  licadquarters  for  reinforcement.  This  early  morning 
skirmish  between  Knowlton  and  LesHc,  near  the  point  of 
JIatje  David's  Fly,  was  no  part  of  the  Battle  of  Harlem 
Heights.  In  it  tlie  Americans  were  defeated.  It  Avas  nn  tm- 
fortunate  afl'nir,  to  bo  concealed  rather  than  to  lie  dwelt  ttpon, 
nud  wo  uceordingly  llnd  hardly  a  n>ention  of  its  details,  except 
In  the  letter  of  an  olllcer,  do\dilleMS  Captidn  Brown,  Know]. 
Ion's  Huecessor,  to  his  friend  in  New  London. — .Tay,  00.  The 
place  of  thai  .skirmish  Is  nowhere  mentioned,  except  in  Oen- 
end  Clinton's  letter  to  Dr.  Tappen,  Jay,  53,  wl\lch  letter  con- 
tains no  details  of  the  skirmish  In  the  morning,  but  is  mainly 
devoted  to  the  battle  several  hours  later  in  the  day,  in  which 
Kuowlton  was  killed. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  TUB  MIDDLE  OF  THE  DAT,  CALLED  THE 
"action"  on  "nATTLE." 

We  come  now  to  the  principal  battle  of  the  day,  the  Battle 
of  ILtrlcm  Heights,  whicli  began  at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  ended  about  3  r.  >t.  There  were  at  that  time 
no  fortifications  across  the  heights  below  jMorris'  Hou.sc,  except 
three  little  ndonbts  in  about  a  mile,  Jay,  57,  from  about  153d 
street.  North  Blver,  to  about  15Slh  street,  at  Macomb's  Dam, 
Harlem  River.  Before  "Washington  had  occupied  Morris' 
House  nn  Iieadqunrlers,  the  troops  already  thert;  had  begim  to 
throw  up  entrenchments  above  that  house ;  when  it  became 
headquarters  those  entrenchments  were  neglected  as  of  no 
present  utility,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  brigades 
of  which  Colonel  Siiliman's  command  was  a  part,  were  or- 
dered to  connect  those  redoubts  and  strengthen  them  by  cu- 
trcnchments  quite  across  the  Lsland,  about  a  (juarter  to  a  thinl 
of  a  mile  below  Jieadquarters  and  about  Iialf  a  mile  further 
down,  say  about  135tli  to  140th  street;  in  the  woods  we  had  tico 
other  brigades  lying  as  an  advanced  guard.  Jay,  57,  commanded 
by  General  Greene. — Jay,  GO.  This  is  where  the  action  frtit 
began,wh.[ch  was  called  the  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights.     Note  1. 
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In  tlic  .•.mcilcnn  gcncrnl  orders  nftcr  the  bnttlc,  the  some 
dnj',  (he  nrmngcmcnf  for  (he  nigh(  upon  the  heights  commanding 
the  iioUoir-wny  from  (he  North  Itircr  to  the  main  road  lending 
from  New  York  to  Kinf/nbridge,  Gcnentl  Clinton  irn«  ordered  to 
form  neM  to  the  North  Itrer,  and  cJrtend  to  the  left.  General 
Sc/}tt  next  to  Clinton  on  (he  left,  and  Colonel  Sttyer  next  to  Scott. 
— Jny,  CI.  Gcnentl  Clinton  Hfft/^:  That  night  I  commanded  th6 
right  ining  of  our  ndnniccd  party,  or  piekGt,o.,  the  ground  (h« 
action  jh'ft  lngan,  trhcre  a  pafti/  tf  ahout  a  (hoiiitand enmo  a nd  at' 
tacked  our  adra nod  pout,  Ori'oiie,  .Tiiy,  b^ — irfmro  (ho  eitemi/  next 
day,  at  JIaricm  Ilvighti*,  Jlimhal  irith  the  titcctitfcn  of  the  day  be- 
fore, approached  and  attacked  our  linen  where  I  had  the  honor  to 
command,  Greene,  Jny,  0(J,  and  it  ican  to  our  advanced  jw«(  that 
Am  excellency  .•^ent  and  ordered  a  timely  retreat,  Greene,  Juy,  60, 
when  the  British  rout  became  general.-^. Hy,  08. 

General  Wnshington,  in  his  letter  to  Congress,  dated  at 
Morris'  llonsc,  September  18tl»,  Isnys:  About  the  time  of  the 
point's  departure  irith  my  letter,  the  enemy  apjKarcd  in  tcceral 
large  Itodicn  u]x>n  the  plainn,  about  2}^  uiiUs  from  here.  I  rode 
doirn  to  our  adranrcd  posts  to  put  matters  in  a  proper  situation 
if  the  enemy  should  attempt  to  come  on.  When  I  arrived  there 
I  heard  firing,  which  I  teas  informed  was  between  a  party  of  our 
llangers,  nnder  tlie  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Knowlton, 
and  an  advanced  party  of  the  enemy. — Jny,  41. 

In  his  letter  to  the  New  York  Convention,  dated  the  23d,  ho 
dcscrilics  the  Bfime  events  an  follows:  On  Monday  morning 
last  several  parties  of  (he  enemy  apjn-ar'cd  on  the  high  ground 
opposite  to  our  heights,  and  some  skirmishing  had  hapjKiud 
bcttreen  our  (roops  and  (hose  of  (ht  enemy. — Jny,  44. 

He  thus,  in  one  letter,  calls  the  locallt  r  (he  plains  about  2% 
miles  from  here,  and  in  the  olhcr  ho  calls  it  (li^  high  ground 
op}X>si(e  (o  our  hcightit,  evidently  meaning  by  the  plains  about  2\^ 
miles  from  here,  not  Ilarlcm  Plains,  but  the  plains  (the  open 
grounds)  on  the  high  ground  of  Bloomingdalc  Heights,  below 
MnnhattanvlUc  hollow — Bloomingdale  Heights,'  opposite  to 
Harlem  Heights.  From  Colore!  Silliman's  letter,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  General  Washington,  when  he  rodcdmcn  to  put  matters 
in  a  proper  situation  in  case  the  enemy  should  attempt  to  c&mc  on 
(Jay,  41),  had  ordered  under  arms  our  brigades,  not  only  those 


commanded  by  Silliman.  but  the  two  brigades  lying /m(^  a 
mile  below  in  the  woods,  ax  an  advn need  guard,  commanded  by 
General  Greene,  and  directed  them  to  be  ready  to  resist  any 
attack  winch  should  be  made. 

The  enemy  did  not  then  at/cmpt  to  eomc  on,  and  General 
"Washington  returned  to  hcadtiuartcrd.  Silliman's  hi-ir/adcn  then 
grounded  (heir  arms  and  took  spades  and  shovels  and  vent  to 
work. — Jay,  57.  They,  Silliman's  brigades,  were  not  called  to 
arms  again,  but  \cerc  throwing  earth  from  the  new  trenches, 
during  (he  action,  with  an  ahtcrify  (hat  indicated  a  determination 
to  defend  (hem. — Humphrey,  143.  The  enemy  on  Blooming- 
dale  Heights  had  probably  heard  the  firing  between  Knowlton 
aud  Leslie,  and  were  now  wailing  to  learn  what  had  become 
of  Leslie  with  his  detachment  of  light  troops,  which  had 
disappeared,  and  was  then  silently  pursuing  Knowlton  through 
the  woods  on  his  way  back  to  hcad(martcrs  for  a  reinforce- 
ment. At  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  they  may  well  have  heard  the 
bugle  horn  of  Leslie  and  the  firing  at  the  feint,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate Hank  attack  in  the  woods  at  al)out  153d  street  to  158tli 
street.  Then  they  immediately  came  on,  apparently  to  the 
rescue  of  Leslie,  and  a  li((le  before  iirelvc  o'clock  encountered 
the  advanced  guard  of  two  brigades  under  Greene  lying  in  the 
woods  at  about  13.)th  to  140th  sXrccia,  and  began  a  hear]/ f  re 
on  tliese  tiro  brigades,  who,  according  to  the  directions  of 
Washington,  maintained  (he  fre  obstinately  for  some  time. 
Then  (Jiey  were  reinforced  by  .several  reginien(s,  and  (he  fire  con- 
tinued very  lie<tvy  from  musketry  and  from  field  jiieeei  about  (ico 
/ururs. — Jay,  57.  General  Clinton  eays  that  th^  enemy  received 
a  very  considerable  reinforcement  and  made  their  second  stand; 
our  people  also  had  received  a  considerable  reinforcement,  and  at 
this  plaes  a  very  brisk  action  commenced,  which  continued  for 
iuar  two  flours. — Jay,  54. 

Thence  we  drove  the  enemy  200  paces  south  east,  when  they 
rallied.  We  then  drove  them  about  400  paces,  probably  to 
our  advanced  guard  then  engaged  with  the  enemy  in  the 
woods,  when  came  on  the  grand  fight  of  several  hours  between 
the  two  armies,  both  increased  by  repeated  reinforcements  to 
several  thousand  on  a  side,  in  a  buckwheat  field  on  the  top  of 
ft  hill  on  Bradhurst's  farm,  whence  they  retreated  the  third 
time  towards  tbeir  lines,  we  pursuing  till  we  were  called 
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off  because  of  tlie  bad  iiinke  of  the  ground  and  the  nppronch 
of  n  liirgo  body  of  the  ciuiny  just  behind  the  brow  of  IJloom- 
ing(hile  Heights.— Jny,  52. 

Knowltoii,  ns  I  liavc  said,  came  in  to  camp,  made  a  report 
to  Washington  and  asked  for  a  reinforcement.  The  enemy's 
liglit  troops  so  1  made  tlieir  appearance.  One  liundred  of 
tliem  coming  out  of  tlic  woods  on  the  high  grounds  opjwntc  the 
Americans  camp  (Jay,  40),  blowing  their  bugle  horn  in 
notes  of  triiimpli  or  bravado,  and  took  post  on  the  brow  of  the 
wcsf'rrn  lieights  at  the  side  of  the  158111  street  hollow-way, 
west  of  Eleventh  avenue,  leaving  three  luuidredof  their  party 
coneeale«l  in  the  woods  in  their  rear. 

Adjutant-General  Heed  had  ridden  down  to  o\u*  advanced 
guard  to  sec  the  conditiDU  of  things,  and  he  ircnt  over  to  head- 
quarters and  begged  "Washington  to  reinforce  Knowlton. 
Washington,  after  a  little  hesitation,  complied  with  the  double 
rc(|uest  of  Ik-ed  and  Knowlton,  and  directed  Reed  to  accom. 
pany  the  '•eiiiforced  party,  principally  Southern  troops,  com- 
manded by  the  brave  Major  Leitcli.  Washington  was  to  make 
n  feint  of  attnckiig  the  British  in  front  from  the  north,  whde 
he  gave  Leitch  and  Knowlton  orders  to  get  in  their  rear,  and 
surround  and  capture  them.  This  was  attempted.  A  depar- 
ture, however,  from  AVashingtnn's  directions,  brought  on  an 
unfortunate  flank  attack,  instead  of  an  attack  in  the  rear. 

THE  UNFOKTITNATE   FLANK   ATTACK. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Jlr.  Dawson,  that  General  Putnam 
•was  probably  justly  chargeable  with  this  departure  from  the 
orders  of  General  Washington.  The  proof  is  clear  that  it 
was  an  inferior  oflieer,  the  impetuous  and  brave  conmiunder 
of  the  Virginia  troops,  that  was  guilty  of  that  indiscretion 
which  called  for  the  pointed  rebuke  of  General  Washington 
after  the  battle,  and  was  the  cause  of  his  positive  order  on  the 
next  day  providing  against  such  another  occurrence,  in  which 
Ijc  says  :  lite  Iom  of  the  enemy  yenter<Uiy,  undoubtedly  would 
hare  bctn  much  greater  if  tlie  ordcr»  of  the  Commnndcr-in-Vhief 
had  not,  ill  mme  inHtuncc,  been,  contradicted  by  some  inferior 
officers,  who,  hoieerer  tcell  they  may  mean,  ought  not  to  premtne 
to  direct.     It  it  therefore  ordered  (hat  tu>  officer  commanding  a 
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party,  ftudhfiriiig  rcceiral  onJcvK  from  (he  CominnndcrinChirf, 
dtpnrt  from  them  trithoiit  rnxntcr  orders  from  (he  sttmc  author- 
ity.— .lay,  GO.  Adjutiint-OciKTal  lii'cd  ■vvas  to  guide  tlic  Jiarly 
that  was  to  reinforce  KiKtwilon  and  Leitcli.  It  was  one  parly 
to  cut  o(T  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  and  not  two  partieHlo  full 
on  hiH  two  (lankH.  Knowlton  and  Leilch  were  together. 
Tliey  fell  near  each  other,  and  near  where  Knowlton  was 
huricd.  The  falling  on  the  cneniy'n  flank  was  the  great  blun- 
der of  the  day.  The  party  consisted  of  three  cimipitnicH  of 
I'trf/ini/t  lUjlemcn,  and  Cohnel  Kiioirllou,  irith  hi«  Ila)igeri>,\\\\o 
were  directed  l)y  Washington  to  endeavor  to  get  in  the  rear  of 
the  enemy  while  their  attentinn  should  be  attracted  by  a  feint 
to  attack  them  on  their  fioiit. — .Tay,  44-45. 

The  enemy  consisted  of  two  portions.  The  smaller  portion, 
about  100,  in  open  view,  were  probably  those  who  had  blown 
the  hunter's  horn,  and  the  other,  al)0ut  300,  lay  concealed.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  i\Iajor  Leitch  led  the  party  far  enough 
down  to  cut  olT  the  retreat  of  the  smaller  and  exposed  party, 
and  attemi>ted  to  do  so,  by  which  premature  movement  he 
came  upon  the  Hank  of  the  enemy's  right  (lank,  posted  out  of 
our  sight  on  lower  ground  (Johnston,  2o4,  note  1),  instead  of 
the  rear  of  the  larger  party  of  300  concealed  in  llie  woods, 
which  immediatel)'  changed  front  and  gave  them  an  unex- 
pected and  hot  reception,  to  which  Leitch  and  Knowlton  fell 
victinLS.  A  movement  was  made  by  the  feint  which  diverted 
the  Virginia  regiment  and  caused  it  to  disobey  its  orders  and 
attack  the  enemy  on  the  flank.  AdjutantGenernl  Keed  says: 
An  unhappy  vwvement  Iran  made  hy  a  renimcnt  of  otirs  irhi'eh 
had  been  ordered  ta  amuse  them,  while  those  I  uas  with  cvpcctcd 
to  take  them  in  the  rear,  but  being  diverted  by  this,  the  Virginia 
regiment  with  which  I  rr as,  went  another  course.  Finding  there 
was  no  stopping,  I  went  with  them  the  new  way,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  our  brave  fellows  mounted  vp  the  rocks  and  attacked 
them.  The  Virginia-Major,  Leitch,  who  went  vp  first  icith  me 
was  wounded  with  three  shot  in  less  than  three  minutes. — Jay,  48. 
lie  stood  (he  field  wi(h  the  greatest  bravery  till  tlie  third  shot,  when 
he  wa^  obliged  to  fall. — Jay,  02, 

Colonel  Knowlton,  about  the  same  time,  fell  with  a  mortal 
wound.     The  loss  of  those  two  heroic  officers  may  be  cousid- 
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crod  ns  justly  nttributnblc  to  tlint  doparturc  from  liis  orders 
by  ^Injor  Lcitch.  Tlicir  men  under  their  captains  and  sijlml- 
teni  odlrers  went  in  with  characteristic  bravery  and  spirit, 
maintained  their  groiuid  and  coiifiminJ  (he  enr/nr/cvicnt  rrith  the 
greatest  rcKohifi'on,  drlvin;;  tiic  enemy  tlrst  200  paces  and  tlien 
400  paces  as  lias  been  stated.  'Washington  says:  Fiiidhig  that 
ihry  irantrd  a  sitpport  I  adninccd  port  of  Colonel  On'fith's  and 
Colonel  Hi'rharditon'H ^fan/land  rerjimentK,  with  mme  detachments 
from  the  E<intern  rrf/inieiiti>  uho  ncre  nearest  the  place  of  action. 
These  troops  charricd  the  enemy  irith  f/reat  intrepidity  and  drove 
them  from  the  wood  into  the  plain  or  open  ground. 

Leitch  and  Knowlton  fell  within  a  few  minutes  of  each 
other,  almost  at  the  feet  of  Adjutant-General  Kecd,  who 
assisted  Knowlton  off  his  horse,  and  he  repeats  his  heroic 
words  as  he  fell. 

When  fjasping  in  the  agonies  of  death  all  his  inquiry  tros  if  we 
had  drore  the  enemy. — Heed,  Jay,  48.  Captain  Brown  says: 
My  poor  colonel  was  shot  Just  by  my  side;  I  took  hold  of  him, 
a.tkfd  him  if  he  was  bad'y  wounded.  Ik  told  me  he  was,  but  says 
he,  1  do  not  value  my  life  if  we  do  but  get  the  day.  I  then  ordered 
two  men  to  carry  him  off.  *  *  He  seemcda,s  unconcerned  and 
calm  as  though  nothing  had  happened  to  him.— Jay,  CO,  01. 
And  Leitch  received  three  balls  through  his  body  in  fes«  than 
three  minutes.  lie  stood  the  field  irith  the  greatest  bravery  till  the 
third  shot  xchcn  he  was  compelled  to  fall;  after  he  fell  he  was  in 
good  spirits. — Jay,  02.  Adjutant-General  Heed  mounted  him 
(lieitcb)  on  his  horse  and  brought  him  of.  In  the  sjwt  where 
Knowlton  fell,  at  least  within  four  rods  round  him,  lay  15  or  10 
of  the  enemy  dead,  with  fire  or  six  of  our  own  people. — Jay,  01. 
How  heroically  they  Intended  to  rcp-Ur  the  blunder  of  that  Hank 
attack!  Of  the  ten  mm  which  the  Hangers  lost  in  the  whole 
action  five  or  si,\  fell  within  n  few  feet  of  where  Knowlton 
was  wounded,  and  15  or  16  of  tbc  enemy,  dead,  lay  there  also. 
-Jay,  01. 

Knowlton  was  carried  by  two  of  his  men  to  a  neighboring 
rcdotibt,  and  there  he  was  buried  the  next  day  with  the  honors 
of  war.— Note  3.  Mr.  Dawson  and  Mr.  Lossing  agree  within 
a  short  distance  as  to  the  place  of  his  burial.  Mr.  Dawson 
Bays  on  154th  street,  and  Mr.  Lossing  on  150tb  street  near  the 
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Hudson  River.  Mr.  Nelson  Cliase,  ii  respectable  lawyer  of 
tills  city,  who  has  resided  for  more  than  forty  years  in  the 
Jiunel  House,  formerly  the  IVIorris  lloiisc,  and  who  was  on  the 
most  familiar  terms  with  Colonel  Hurr  wiiile  he  resided  there 
ns  the  ImshiuKl  of  iAladamu  Jumel,  says  that  Colonel  Hurr  in- 
formed him  that  Ivnowllon  fell  alioul  lolM  street  andlltli 
avenne.  and  that  he  was  buried  in  15(ith  street  near  lOlh  ave- 
nue, and  that  Knowlton's  camp  was  (piile  near  to  Washing- 
ton's headquarters.  JIajor  David  Henley  was  at  that  time 
Deputy-Adjutant  Ge'.icral,  and  must  have  had  his  (luarters 
near  the  Commandc-r-in-Chief,  Major  David  Heidey  and  Major 
Thomas  Henley  were  brothers.  The  body  of  Thomas  was 
taken  to  his  brother's rpmrters  and  was,  the  ne.xt  day,  the  24th, 
buried  from  there  by  the  side  of  Knowllon,  witlt  military 
honors.  — Heath,  OO.  Colonel  Burr  was  one  of  the  aids  of 
General  I'utnam,  and  was  doubtless  In  the  battle.     Note  3. 

After  the  loss  of  these  olUeers  the  eonuuand  was  taken  by 
General  Putnam  and  General  Greene  with  about  1,500  to  1,800 
men  of  their  dlvishms,  otir  whole  force  engaged  being  at  that 
lime  probably  4,000  men— the  enemy  having  a  larger  number, 
General  George  Clinton  thoiight  between  4,500  and  r),0()0  of 
their  choicest  troops.  It  wa.  by  the  ttpinled  comhirt  in  gener- 
alship, activity  and  command,  of  Putnam  and  (.Greene  and 
Heed,  that  the  day  was  po  signally  and  so  benenelally  saved  to 
the  American  cause. — lay,  50.  Heed'«  lior»e  was  !»hot  under 
hlni.— Jay,  50.  Note  2.      Tfiri/  hrhnrcd  ?wA///.— Jay,  50,  07. 

An  olllcer  of  the  jMaryland  lino  the  day  after  the  battle 
says:  Tcukrday  vionrinij  (he  Jier/nlnrg  came  iritfiin  hnff  a  mile 
of  our  linen  (the  ISlaryland  lines)  and  made  a  ufand.  A  fete  of 
our  Hcoutn  irho  were  out  attacked  tlicm  and  drove  them  off.  In 
two  hourn  after,  2,000  of  than  returned.  General  Ikal  ncnt  out 
three  conipanirn  of  rijtetncn,  under  Major  Mantz,  wJw  attacked 
them.  Immediately  General  Wnnhinr/ton  reinforced  them  xtilh 
tlis  remainder  of  our  brigade,  together  with  General  Wceden't 
regiment  from  Virginia,  Major  Price  n  three  independent  cmn- 
jmnicn,  and  one  regiment  of  Rhode  Inlander*.  Never  did  troop* 
go  to  the  frld  tcith  more  ehccrfulnen*  and  alacrity,  tchcn  there  be- 
gan a  hcaryfire  on  both  tide*.  It  continued  about  an  hour  when 
our  brace  Soutfusrn  troopt  dislodged  them  from  tfuir  po»t».     The 
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enemy  rallied,  our  men  bent  them  n  necond  time.  They  rallied 
nfjntn,  our  troops  drore  them  a  third  time  and  trerc  rushing  on 
them,  hut  the  enemy  hid  got  on  an  eminence  and  our  troops  reere 
ordered  to  retreat,  the  General  considering  there  might  be  a  large 
number  of  the  enemy  behind  the  hill  concealed,  which  (cas  the 
case.— .Iny,  01.  Cnptnin  Bcatty,  nnolhcr  Maryland  olTiccr, 
■writes  to  his  father:  On  Monday  last  the  enemy  thought  to  drive 
our  troops  farther,  and  sallied  out  and  were  attacked  by  Major 
Mantzirifh  the  three  rife  companies  ofourbalallion  under  hiscom- 
mand,  and  Major  Price  icith  three  of  the  independent  companies 
of  Maryland  troops  and  three  other  companies  of  the  Maryland 
Flying  Camp,  and  a  batallion  of  Virginians,  and  »ome  Norlliern 
troops.  The  attack  wan  rcry  sharp  on  both  sides  for  an  Iwur 
and  a  half  then  the  enemy  retreated  a  mile  and  a  half  to  tlieir 
lines. — .lay,  02. 

AVc  now  tvtrn  to  otlier  important  orii^inal  proofs  as  to  tho 
positions,  purposes  and  operations  of  tlic  two  armies  during 
tliis  IClli  day  of  September. 

On  tlic  morning  of  that  day,  heforc  tlio  battle,  General 
W;vshin<,'ton  wrote  to  the  President  of  Congress:  We  are  noio 
encamped  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  on  the  Heights  of  liar- 
km,  where  T  should  hope  the  enemy  trould  meet  with  a  defeat  in 
ease  rfan  attack,  if  the  generality  of  our  tronpswonld  beharcwith 
tolerable  brarcry.  But  e^rpericnce,  to  my  extreme  afflietinn,  has 
roniinced  me  that  this  is  rather  to  be  wished  for  than  e^rjuetcd. — 
Jay,  40.  And  on  the  20lli  he  wrote  to  General  Schuyler, 
dated  at  "  Colonel  Roger  [Morris'  ":  Tlie  British  army  lie«  en- 
camped about  H  miles  below  vs  *  •  ♦  *  and  tee  arc  putting 
ourselves  in  the  best  position  of  defence  that  time  and  circum' 
stances  will  admit  of  {.lay,  4:)),  and  General  Knox  says  nhortly 
after  the  haltlo :  The  grounds  on  which  wc  now  possess  are  strong. 
/  think  we  shall  defend  them.  If  it^e  d^n't,  I  hope  Ood  will  pun- 
ish Its  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come  if  the  fault  is  o«r#.— 
Jay  08.  Waahlnglon  evidently  expected  to  ho  furtlicr  piir- 
sued  and  atlaeked,  and  hail  chosen  this  strong  position  on  Har- 
lem Heights  where  ho  might  m.ake  a  stand  and  hope  to  defeat 
any  attack  of  the  enemy.  He  had  no  thought  himself  of  at- 
tacking. Thin  fact  «hcd»  light  upon  tho  wliolc  allalr.  It  wos 
throughout  a  defence. 
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tItE  PEN  AND  INK    I'LAN  OF  HATTLE. 

There  Is  n  rude  pen  nnd  ink  tnpngrapliieiil  sketch  of  llie  field 
of  battle,  extending  from  AVnshington's  heiulfitiarters  to  the 
British  jiirket  line  below  ]\Iniih«tt!invillc  on  the  pinallcl  of 
llarlcm  Village  about  123d  to  125lh  street,  nuvle  soon  after 
the  battle,  and  apparently  by  or  under  the  dletationof  General 
George  Clinton.— Sec  copy  plan,  .Tay,  08.  T!iis  is  a  most  Im- 
portant i)ieco  of  evilenee.  It  wan  furnished  to  John  Bloss 
llobart,  who  was  then  a  motnbor  of  the  llrst  New  York  State 
Convention,  Avhieh  sal  In  Harlem  front  July  2l»lh  to  Augrist 
2l)th,  1770,  less  thnn  three  weeks  before  tlic  battle.  1I<!  had 
also  been  n  member  of  tin;  four  provincial  Congresses  of  New 
York  silling  In  New  York,  and  was  stdise(pienlly  a  member 
of  the  ISlalo  Convention  for  framing  u  consul lutt ion  and  was 
on  the  committee  to  prepare  It.  lie  was  a  Judge  of  the 
SupriMiie  ( -otut  for  21  years,  a  mejuber  of  the  State  Conven- 
tion for  adopting  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States,  n  Scn- 
ntor  of  the  United  States,  and  finally  District  Judge  of  the 
United  States  till  his  death.  He  was  thus  n  man  of  the  high- 
est respectability,  of  Vm  most  reliable  character,  and  of  mncli 
experience  and  Intelligence  in  public  afTairs,  atid  doiibtless 
was  familiar  Avilh  the  localities.  Mr.  Ilobarl  gave  this  sketch 
to  tlic  Uev.  Dr.  Stiles,  who  was  the  next  year  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  Yale  College,  and  was  a  great  patriot  and  kept  a  Jour- 
nal of  p\d)lic  events. — Tay,  08-60. 

On  that  sketch  the  action  is  laid  ilown  as  beginning  near  the 
II\ulson  Iliver  about  the  lOlh  milestone,  and  ending  about  the 
8lh  milestone.  The  milestones  arc  miuked  on  the  plan.  At 
that  time  the8lh  milestone  on  the  old  road  was  on  12I5(h  street 
In  the  Village  of  Harlem,  and  the  10th  milestone  would  bo 
about  two  miles  fvuther  up,  say  at  about  104th  street,  a  short 
distance  above  Washington's  headquarters,  where  some  In- 
trenchmcnts  were  begun.  There  was  another  eighth  milestone 
on  the  other  road  half  a  mile  further  down  at  about  llStli 
street  and  7lh  avenue,  placed  there  because  that  road  just  be- 
low had  run  at  right  angles  to  the  main  road  for  about  half  n 
mile.  As  Judge  llobart,  as  member  of  the  State  Convention, 
had  spent  the  previous  month  in  Harlem  Village  where  the 
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8th  tiiilcstonc  stood  on  l2."511i  street,  it  h  prolmMc  tlint  that  8th 
milestone  "vvas  tlic  on"  intended  on  tlic  slietch,  it  being  piiiced 
n1)0ut  on  (he  parallel  of  Tlarlem  Village.  Tlic  buckwheat 
Held,  in  which  tlie  liotlest  and  mueli  the  largest  part  of  the 
action  was  fought,  Is  laid  down  on  this  sketcli  and  was  at 
about  145lh  street.  The  Hrltlsh,  after  one  or  two  liours'  hard 
fighting  at  that  place  broke  rtnd  ran.—.lny,  59.  They  pre- 
tended to  rally  at  an  orchard  at  about  12lst  street  and  0th 
avenue.  As  their  amtnunlllon  was  c.\hai»sted,  the  halt  was 
only  a  pretence,  and  after  a  brief  rally  they  fled  across  and  up 
a  hill  to  near  their  own  lines  (camps).  There,  Adjutant  Heed 
and  Colonel  Til'^hinan  called  off  our  troops,  a  retreat  being 
ordered  by  (Jeneral  WaHhington,  who  thought,  as  i)roved  to 
be  the  fact,  that  a  heavy  Hrlllsh  force  was  coming  on  over  tho 
Hloomingdale  hills,  threatening  attack,  which  could  hardly 
fail  to  lead  to  a  general  action  for  which  be  was  then  unpre- 
pared, especially  as  the  ground  was  disadvantageous  as  well 
for  fighting  as  for  a  retreat.— Jay,  5'i.  The  British  being  on 
the  rising  and  high  grounds  of  Bloomingdalc  Heights,  the 
Americans,  if  they  continued  the  piirsuit,  m\»st  charge  up  a 
hill  with  nn  exposed  valley  with  rocky  clifTs  and  narrow 
passes  in  their  rear. 

The  yVmerlcan  army,  with  tho  exception  of  Heath's  troops 
at  Kingsbridgc.  lay  at  Morris  Ilelglits  and  so  southward  to 
near  Manhattanvillc.  There  were  no  entrenchments  south  of 
Morris  house  at  the  lime  of  the  battle.  At  lOlst  street,  there 
were  entrenchments  thrown  tip  before  'Wiislinigton  arrivetL 
there  witli  the  main  anny.  During  and  after  the  battle  on  the 
Kame  day  entrenchments  to  connect  and  sHenglhen  three  little 
redoubts  were  commenced  about  l^M  to  lO.Ttli  streets  and 
con\pleted  by  the  ilut  t'lni  rcri/  drfcni^tVe  nh>lc.~,h\y,  53.  These 
entrenchments  were  where  Colonel  Silliman  lay  with  his  com- 
mand which  was  part  of  what  he  calls  our  Brigades.  About 
half  a  mile  below  in  the  WfHxts  lay  tiro  other  Brigades  as  an  ad- 
ranrM  guard,  these  were  under  the  command  of  General 
Greene. — Jay,  55  and  00.  Colonel  Silliman  says  under  date 
of  the  1 7th —  Yesterday  a  little  before  noon,  the  time  when  by 
nil  accounts  the  main  battle  began,  trc  ?icard  a  strong 
firing  about  half  a  mile  beloto  tis,  where  we  had  two  brigades  lying 
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an  nn  ftdraiiccd  g'i'irJ,  Tfir,  cnr.nii/,  inn  hirrjc  body,  ndrnnccd 
ill  the  troods  a  lifrlo  before  12  o'cfork  and  hrrjfdi  n  fn'uvi/ Jire  on 
those  two  brif/inhn  who  imtintoined  tfie  fire  ob>i(iiuitclii  for  Home 
time  and  then  thci/  were  rcinforad  bi/  Keecrnl  rcrjintcntx  and  the 
fire  coniinucd  very  hcuri/from  the  noinkctry  and  the  field  piccen 
about  two  hoiira,  in  which  time  our  people  drove  the  regulars  back 
from  post  to  post  about  a  mile  and  a  half  and  then  left  them. 
— Jiiy,  07.  This  is  a  dcscriplion  of  tlic  whole  main  balllc, 
with  time  and  place,  wiilleu  on  tlie  spot  the  next  day  by  one 
of  the  most  reliable  ofllccrs  in  the  army,  and  it  is  not  possilde 
to  doubt  that  the  )1^1itin;f  of  Avhich  he  f-peaks  was  on  Harlem 
Heights,  within  the  American  piciiet  lines.  Capt  Oooch,  of 
the  i\Ia.ssdchusetfs  line,  confirms  this  account  fully. — Jay,  59. 
This  covers  the  time  from  n  little  before  noou  to  three  o'clock. 
AVhat  had  been  done  before  tliat  ? 

General  Clinton,  Kays  :  On  Monday  morning  the  rnimy  at- 
tacked our  advanced  party  commanded  l>y  Colonel  KnowUon, 
near  the  jxn'nt  of  }falje  Jhirid's  Fly,  Oenenil  AVnsi>in;j:ton  says: 
/  heard  a  firing  which  I  loas  informed  teas  between,  a  party  of 
our  Hangers  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Knowlton, 
ami  an  advanced  jvirty  of  the  enemy.  Neither  of  these  describe 
the  engagement,  or  mention  the  long  retreat  of  our  force  nnd 
the  pursuit  by  the  enemy,  l)ut  pass  immediately  to  the  events 
of  the  main  battle  and  its  triumphs,  several  hours  later  in  the 
day.  Colonel  Reed,  who  was  present  says:  0('r  j/jc/i  &e/(rtr«? 
well,  and  stood  and  returned  the  fire  till  overj)owcred  by  numbers 
they  were  obliged  to  retreat  (Jay,  47— 18),  and  were  pursued. 
Reed  went  over  to  the  General  to  get  iiome  sup})ort  for  the  bntve 
feUoirs  who  hud  behaved  so  well. — ,Iay,  48.  IJy  that  timo 
KnowUou  had  also  come  in  nnd  asked  for  n  reinforcement, 
lieforc  the  reinforcement  co\dd  be  arranged  the  pursuing 
enemy  appeared  and  blew  the  hunter's  horn  of  trimnph,  which 
Reed  heard  with  deep  mortification.  The  party  of  the  enemy 
in  sight  must  have  been  100,  as  the  men  who  "  came  in  "  in- 
formed General  Washington  that  the  body  of  the  enemy 
amounting  to  iJOO  kept  themselves  concealed. — Jay,  41. 

This  cotdd  have  happened  but  at  one  place — near  the  head- 
quarters of  "Washington  nnd  his  military  family,  including 
Colouel  Reed  llio  Adjulnut-Qeucrnl,  aud  near  tbo  carop  of 
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Knowlton,  soniptlincs  called  (jcncral  AVasliington's  body 
guard,  IJ^  miles  nl»nve  ^ratilinftanviile. 

The  Unci*  oi  nn  army  are  sometimes  lis  pickets — its  line  of 
pickets.  Tiie  word  lines  is  often  Jised  in  many  other  senses 
also — a  line  of  march— a  line  of  buttle— a  line  of  fortltlcations 
—  a  line  of  entrencl)ments — a  line  of  enesimpment. 

On  the  niglit  of  the  I'dli,  Ivfore  the  hattle,  the  American 
picket  lines  ran  froni  the  Point  of  Hocks  northwestward 
to  tiie  Hudson  Uiver.  aloii^  the  face  of  the  north  side  of 
the  >Ianhattanville  valley,  and  norllica«terly  alon;;  the  south- 
eastern face  of  Harlem  Heights  to  Harlem  lUver.  The 
Briti.'-h  picket  lines  extended  from  Horen's  Hook,  on  the  East 
Uivcr,  at  !)Olh  street,  alonu;  the  hi;^h  grounds  to  and  nt  I^Ic- 
Oowan's  pass,  to  the  en<l  of  the  high  grounds  on  the  south 
fide  of  the  western  end  of  the  Harlem  Plains  at  12i)lh  street. 
Ho  are  the  authorities,  and  it  Is  {|uite  apimrent  that  the  two 
Hides  of  thai  valley  C(»uld  not  fall  to  he  made  picket  lines, 
hecatise  of  the  panoramic  view  they  furnished  of  the  neigh- 
I»oring  localities. 

The  field  is  the  place  where  the  hattle  is  fought,  some- 
times meaning  the  Avholc  range  of  hostilities,  and  sometimes 
the  mere  place  of  a  local  enconnter. 

i^Iiftliu  says  :  ir<!  lod  nbnut  100  hilled  und  wounded,  mid  hcnt 
the  enemy  from  the  field  of  btiflle.—.hxy,  07.  i\rr.  Ellery  says  : 
Withequn'  ii'imbrr^,  we  drone  thr  encin;/  from  the  field. — Jay,  Oi>. 
Gordon  says  :  The  p(n-tien  hehorcd  with  f/rcnt  brnrcn/,^  and 
Imiif/  mipplird  irith  frcnh  troops,  beat  the  enemy  fairly  fronx  the 
field.— Jny,  70. 

General  Greene  says:  The  enemy  next  day, nt  ITarkm  Ileiyhfn, 
fi'mhed  leith  the  siireeKcssofthc  day  before, approached  and  attacked 
our  lines*  irhere  I  had  the  honor  to  command.  The  action,  or 
rather  skirmiah,  laittcd  about  two  hours.  Our  people  beat  the 
enemy  off  the  ground. — Jay,  GO. 

Major  Fisli  says:  Our  adcanccd  guard  w  posted  a  utile  from 
our  lines.  Here  it  wait  (at  the  advanced  guard,  half  a  milo 
hclow  Colonel  Silliman)  thntourbrare  and  heroic  j\larybtnders. 
\'irgini<tns,  itc. ,  vindc  n  noble  and  resolute  stand  againnt  the 
efforts  of  the  enemy  on  ^fonday,  the  Wh,  drove  them  back,  pur- 
»ued  and  forced  them  to  retire. — Jny,  58. 
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General  Greeuc  nj^nin  says:  The  enemy  rclrentcd,  our  people 
piim'ird  thcin,  (tndbjf  (he  apiritcd  conducl  of  General  Putnam  . 
and  Cohiiel  Jircd,  the  Adjutant-Qcneral,  our  people  advanced 
upon  the  plain  ground,  without  cover,  and  aftuckcd  and  drove 
them  hack. — Jny,  5.").  The  plain  [/round  is  I  lie  open  ground — 
not  woods. 

('olonel  Sillininn  says:  Our  people  drove  the  rcf/ularii  bark 
from  pout  to  pout,  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  thru  left  them. 

Generid  Knox  says:  Our  people  pursued  them  nearly  (wo 
inilen. — Jay,  57. 

Captain  IJrown,  of  tlie  Hangers,  who  succeeded  to  Knowl- 
lon's  coinniaud  (Iluinplirc}',  \A2),  says:  We  retreated  tiro  miles 
and  a  half,  and  then  made  a  xtand  and  sent  off  for  a  reinforce- 
ment, which  we  noon  received,  and  drove  the  dot/n  near  three 
miles. — Jay,  (iO. 

Tlii?  is  extremely  sii^nillcant.  Tiie  Rangers  who  were 
attacked  near  the  point  of  Malje  David's  Fly,  retreated  from 
there  two  miles  to  headciuarlcrs,  received  reinforcements,  and 
then  turned  upon  their  pursuers  and  drove  (hem  near  three 
miles.  Tlierc  is  no  mistaking  the  place  and  tlio  manner  of 
Ihcsc  movements. 

A  Maryland  correspondent  says:  Our  brave  Southern  troops 
dislodged  them  from  their  ])onts.  The  enemy  r(dlivd  and  our 
men  beat  them  the  second  time.  I'hey  rallied  again,  our  troops 
drove  them  the  third  time,  and  were  rushing  on  them,  but  the 
enemy  had  got  on  an  eminence,  and  our  troops  were  ordered  to 
retreat.— Jay,  Gl. 

The  proof  is  overwhelnung  that  after  the  engagement  at 
dayhreak  hctweeu  Knowlton  and  Leslie,  wlierever  the  battle 
was  fought,  wc  were  attacked  on  oiu-  own  gromid,  Avhich  wc 
maintained,  and  drove  the  enemy  back  entirely  ofT  from  it. 
That  wc  drove  them  from  the  place  where  the  Rangers,  after 
their  retreat,  were  reinforced,  near  three  miles. — Jay,  GO. 

It  only  remains  to  state  to  what  place  wc  drove  them. 
Colonel  Smallwood  and  Captain  Beatty,  of  the  Maryland 
Regulars,  bravest  of  the  brave  that  day,  fix  that  beyond  all 
dispute.  Colonel  Smallwood  says:  We  drove  tlicm  back  lo  their 
lines. — Jay,  G3. 
Captain  Beatty  says  :  The  attack  was  very  sharp  on  both 
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fidcifor  (til  hour  find  a  hn{f,  and  then  the  encuuj  retraticd  one 
mile  and  a  half  to  their  UneK—^ny,  03.  These  lines— their 
picket  lines— ns  I)efore  stated,  ran  nlonjr  the  Iiigh  ■rnniiul  on 
the  liei^'lits  from  McGowan's  pass  to  the  end  of  tiio  iiigh 
grounds  on  tlie  side  of  tlie  western  end  of  the  Harlem  Plains 
nt  125th  street,  and  so  along  tlie  heights  overlooking  Jlanhat- 
tan  valley  towards  the  Hudson  Hiver.  Their  lines  of  enrunp- 
ment  Averc  all  along  i)elween  their  i)irkets  and  Howe's  head- 
quarters. The  Ih-itish  army  lies  encamped  about  tiro  miles  t/e'ow 
vn. — Jay,  4;{.  Their  lines  of  entrenchments,  prolwhly  only 
liegtni  on  the  ICth,  were  afterwards  made  very  strong  from 
]\IcGowan's  pass  to  the  Htidson  River,  and  held  hyEarl  Percy 
in'fh  tirobrif/ades  of  J'JngliKh  and  one  of  Ifesi'i'tns,  io  rover  JVeiP 
)'o//(Upcolt)  till  the  attacks  on  Fort  Washington,  one  of 
which  was  led  by  Percy.— Saul hier's  map.  General  Clinton 
also  s'lys:  Our  people  at  lenf/th  irorsted  them  a  third  time,  caused 
Viem  to  fall  hack  into  an  orchard  (about  115th  street,  laid  down 
on  the  maps  of  the  period),  and  from  thence  across  a  holloir  and 
up  another  hill  not  far  distant  from  their  own  lines.— .h\y,  52. 

It  is  nowhere  said  or  even  intimated,  that  our  troops  pur- 
sued the  retreating  enemy  hack  to  their  lines,  but  quite  the 
contrary.  AVIumi  the  enemy  hmkc  and  ran  back  to  tlieir  lines, 
they  went,  I  suppose,  by  the  Kingsbridge  road,  leaving  the 
heights  at  Breakneck  hill.  We  were  not  allowed  to  continue 
the  pursuit,  but  Colonel  Tilghman  and  Colonel  Heed,  by 
Washington's  orders,  called  them  promptly  back  to  their  own 
lines.  They  pursued  the  enemy  as  far  as  was  thought  proper. — 
Jay,  49.  His  Ercellcncy  sent  and  ordered  a  timely  retreat  to  our 
adeanccdpost. — Jay,  50.  AVashington  says  :  Finding  it  pru- 
dent  to  withdrair  them. — Jay,  45.  There  is  no  proof  or  allega- 
tion in  all  this  evidence,  that  a  shot  was  fired  by  the  Americans 
after  the  British  finally  broke  and  ran  at  the  buckwheat  field, 
and  left  the  field  of  actual  conflict. 

There  was  no  extended  plan  of  battle  on  cither  side.  It  was 
a  battle  in  pieces — fighting  in  a  variety  of  places.  They 
fought  in  scouts  and  squads,  in  battalions  and  brigades. 
They  went  in  where  there  was  an  opening,  and  they  fought 
till  they  were  reinforced,  and  then  fought  on  till  they  drove 
the  enemy.     They  fought  in  the  woods  and  in  the  plain 
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pround.  in  llic   fields,    in  llio  loiul,  bcliiiul  tlip  btislies  nntl  tlie 
fences,  and  lliey  cliiniliered  up  nnd  over  the  rorks  to  get  at  tlic 
encniy.     On  these  proofs,  taken  togellier,  tlieevi(h'ucc  is  over- 
■\vliehnini;   that  Harlem    II(M;j;lits,    between    inSlh   street   and 
Manhatlanville,    west   of  the  Kingslnidge   road,    was   ablaze 
with   the   tire  of  bailie  from  11  A.  M.  io 'M\  M.     That  was 
the  field   of  battle.     The   sharp  crack   of  ten   companies  of 
rilles,  and  the  nittlc  of  musketry  from  some  six   thousand 
muskets,  with  the  solemn  emjihasis  from   two  Americin  field 
j>ieces  and  several  British  field  ])ieces,  resounded  on  that   field 
for  four  hours  of  the  bravest  and  most  obstinate  contest.     Up 
to  about  1  o'clock  the  Hank  attack  and  its  sharp   fighting  was 
in  the  woods   1)etweeii    14.">ih  and    l.lMth  streets.     Lieutenant 
Hcinrichs,  of  Dooop's  corps  of  Yagers,    which   had   gone   to 
rescue  Leslie  in   liis   unfortunate    pursuit   of  the   retreating 
Knowllon,    was   wounded   at    1    o'clock  and   left   the   field. 
Donop,  iiHiKillji  so  iiiodrxf,  stii/n  in  fiis  report  to   Gcucrnl  Von- 
llcixtcr  :  lint  for  m;f  V'tf/rr»,  tino  rrf/tincntx  of  JIi'f/fil'UKkrs  and 
lirUish  inftiutry,  ironld  hnrc  nil,  pcrhapi*,  hccn  cnptural.for  they 
ircrc  (iltncked  tiy  a  force  four  timeit  tlicir  nmiihcr. — Jay,  83.  Uaur- 
meisler  .says  ;    If  the  grenadkrn,    and  especurUy  the  Jfemau, 
Ynf/erK,  had  not  nrrited  in  time   to  help   them,    no  one  of  these 
brare  lirjJit  infmitry  irouhl  hnre  csoiped.     They  lost  70  dead  and 
200  (rounded. — Jay,  H'y.    At  lliat  lime  the  encm}'  was  forced  out 
of  cover  into  tlic  plain  ground,  a  clear  field  about  200 pacefiitotith- 
eiixt,  out  of  the  woods  which  covered  tliem,  into  the  fields  and 
roads,  phin  open  gnnind. — Jay,  41,  45,  58,     when  the  second 
time  our  people  pursued  them  400  paces,  where   both   parties 
received  considerable  reinforcements,  and  the  battle  was  con- 
tinued with  iinabaied  spirit  for   two  hours,  most  of  the  time 
in  a  buckwheat  lield,  about  140th  to  145th  street,    where   the 
forces  under  (xieene  and  those  under  Putnam  and  Reed,  kept 
up  the  fight  till  the  ammunition   of  the  enemy  was  entirely 
exhausted.     No  Yayer  had  any  ammunition  left,   all  the  Ilif/h- 
landen  had  f  red  their  hint  shot,  says  Baurmeister. — Jay,  83.  Our 
men  having  siknccd  (heir  fire  in  a  great  measure,  says  Washing- 
ton.— lay,  41.     The  enemy  then  broke  and  ran  in  full  retreat 
by  the  Kingsbridge  Road  nt  Breakneck  Hill,  I48tli  to  142d 
streets,  till  they  crossed  the  Maluittauvillc  puss  to  near  their 
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linos  on  an  cniinciicp,  and  flicro.  witliout  ainiminitiou,  tlicy 
jHftciulcd  to  make  anolhcr  stand,  to  induce  tlic  Anioricaus  to 
follow  llicin  till  tliey  sltoidd  he  met  by  n  largo  fresh  British 
force,  which  should  swoop  up  tlie  Americans  or  drive  them 
o(T  the  Island.  General  Clinton  says:  A  larr/c  body  of  (he  cnewy 
hiinrj  lit  tin*  time  dlncni-cred  to  be  in  motion,  nud  ire findlnj 
f fir  f/roimd  rit f Iter  dis/tdrant/if/co'm  and  ti  retrrnl  likcirise  rather 
inneciire,  irit/iont  hrinrjing  on  a  fjcncrnl action,  (irJiich  ire  did  not. 
think  prudent  to  risk.)  Adjutant-General  Rccd,  by  orders  of 
General  Washington,  sent  by  Colonel  Tilghman,  called  in  the 
troops.  "They  gave  a  hurrah  and  left  the  field  in  good 
order." — (Tilghman).  Thus  and  there  where  the  enemy  made 
their  Inst  .stand,  whither  the  Americans  had  driven  them,  but 
were  not  allowed  to  pursue  tlicm,  ended  this  battle,  wholly 
fought  on  Harlem  Heights,  and  thereafter  the  enemy  ceaxcd  to 
be  troiibleKonie.  No  wonder  that  this  first  victory  of  the  war, 
and  fluch  a  victory,  inspirited  ofir  troops  prodigiously,  and  that 
they  thought  of  nothing  hut  conquest.  It  was  a  cheering  pre- 
cursor of  the  second  victory,  that  at  Trenton  a  few  weeks 
later. 


APPKNDIX. 


NOTES. 
Note  1. 

*' WIIKUK  Till':  ACTION  KIIIST  IJlCdAN." — PugC  80. 

TIjo  various  wrilors  whoso  .sUloincnls  ar(M|Uoto(l  ns  evidence 
uso  Ihc  words  sklnuiHh,  uU!V(d{,  acllon,  i'ngui;cm(Mit,  huHlc,  so 
vai'loiisly  llml  il  is  nol  ca»y  to  know  In  Konu;  cases  to  wldcli 
parllcular  cncounl(>r  llicj'  rofcr.wilhoul  a  study  of  the  circum- 
stances in  wlikh  tlicy  arc  used.  Tlius,  wlicu  (toncinl  Gcoigo 
Clinton  speaks  of  (lie  placo  where  "  the  action  lirst  began," 
he  evidently  refers  to  the  heavy  altaek  on  the  advanced  guard 
mentioned  by  Colonel  Silliman  and  General  ftreene;aud  when 
the  author  of  Ihc  pen  and  ink  skeleh  uses  the  jdnase  "  where 
the  action  began,"  he  as  plainly  refers  to  the  Hank  attack  in 
which  Knowlton  and  Leitch  fell,  a  little  below  the  10  iAIilc 
Stone. 

The  hostilities  of  the  day  consist  of  three  principal  parts 
which  togethcv  extended  from  "  near  the  point  of  ^Matje 
David's  Fly — say  somewhere  between  ll.lth  and  120th  streets 
on  the  left  of  the  British  vanguard  at  Vandewalcr's  Heights, 
ns  stated  by  me  and  shown  on  Captain  Hall's  map,  about  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  above  Howe's  headtiuarters,  to  (he  Hank  attack 
below  Washington's  hcad«iuartcrs,  155lh  to  loSth  streets  and 
11th  avenue.  The  lirst  part  embraced  only  the  skirmish 
between  Knowlton  and  Leslie.  The  second  part  was  the  heavy 
attack,  a  little  before  noon,  between  l!)lst  and  1-IOth  streets, 
on  Greene's  advanced  guard.  The  third  was  the  bloo<ly  battle 
which  commenced  by  the  llank  attack  at  about  1.5.")th  street, 
and  ended  where  the  British  broke  and  ran  in  full  retreat — 
say  14.5lh  to  148lh  streets.  Five  sharp  encounters,  in  all  of 
which,  except  the  first,  the  Amcricaus  were  victorious. 
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Extract  of  a  letter  from  an  oflieer  (nritish)  nt  New  York, 
(luted  September  2:1(1,  1770— Ave  (lay.s  after  the  buttle. 

The  rebels  are  retreated  to  works  very  strong!;  by  nature  as 
well  as  art,  about  ten  miles  from  NeAv  York.  There  they  liave 
remained  sinee  the  15th.  Their  works  extend  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Island  of  N:w  York,  at  abotit  \n  miles  distant  from 
llje  town,  and  on  those  heights  they  say  they  arc  resolved  to 
make  their  stand.  *  *  *  *  *  I  am  pretty  eonfidcnt  our 
General  will  not  attack  them  in  their  ndvanta;;eous  situation 
•with  musketry,  lie  seems  determined  to  make  no  improper 
flacrfllccs.    Wc  Imvo  a  noble  tra'n  of  artillery. 

About  four  days  since,  the  liuht  Infantry, who  arc  the  van  of 
our  army,  jiresscd  too  gallantly  upon  a  very  superior  botly  of 
the  rebels.  a»>d  drove  them  off  but  with  the  loss  of  125  killed 
and  wounded. 

UpcoH  Collections,  K.  Y.  JIM.  Society. 


MILlTAllY  KELIC8  ON  TlIK  HATTLB  FIELDS. 

The  existence  of  such  relics  is  not  without  force  as  evidence 
of  the  places  of  actiial  conllict,  and  in  this  regard  the  letters 
of  Hon.  James  A.  Deering,  who  f(trmerly  represented  this 
district  in  the  State  Legislature,  a\id  Hon.  Seth  C.  Ilawlcy, 
for  many  ycnrs  past  the  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, and  of  Colonel  Long,  the  8\ipcrintendcnt  of  the  Ilarlcm 
Gas  Company,  and  of  Rev.  Dr.  Stoddard,  rresbylerian  pastor 
of  Carmansville,  are  interesting  as  .showing  that  military 
relics  of  the  battlefield  have  been  found  on  Ilarlom  Heights 
at  the  places  Avhcre  it  seems  to  me  so  clear,  on  the  evidence, 
that  Iho  fighting  actually  took  place,  viz.:  the  attack  oa 
Generid  Greene's  Advance  Guard,  in  Iho  vicinity  of  182d 
street  and  10th  and  11th  avenues,  and  the  Hank  attack  at  about 
15.3th  street,  and,  so  far  as  now  appears,  have  been  found 
nowhere  else,  and  the  bones  of  a  horse,  perhaps  General 
Reed's  horse,  which  was  disabled  under  him  in  the  battle,  at 
about  the  same  place. 
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[LcHcr  of  iMr.  Dociing] 

Nkw  YoiiK,  Knr.  10,  187fl. 
lion.  E.  C.  BENEDtCT,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir. — In  tlic  yenr  lHr»2,  when  a  boy,  I  found  several 
cnnnon  balls  and  an  old  bayonet,  between  llJIst  and  i;i2d 
streets,  between  lOtli  and  11  lb  avenncs.  I  kept  tluMu  for  sev- 
eral years,  using  and  losing  them,  ns  boys  usually  do. 

Very  tndy  yotirs, 

JAMES  A.  DEEUTNG. 


[Letter  of  Mr.  llawley.] 

CrNTIIAL  DRrAUTMKNT  Ot-'   Pol.tCK.  ) 

No.  800  ]Mt;T,iu:uiiY  Srnr.KT,  c 

Nkav  YoiiK,  Dec.  \m,  1879.  * 

Deau  Sttt. — Concerning  "Military  Relics  of  the  Hevohi- 
tion,"  I  beg  leave  to  slate  :  In  the  Summer  of  187!)  a  party  of 
workmen  laying  gas  mains,  exhumed  a  eannon  ball  and  the 
very  ancient  bones  of  a  horse.  Tlio  strata  of  earth  at  the 
excavation  showed  that  the  horse  and  cannon  ball  were  on 
the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  notbtuied,  and  ha<l  been 
subsequently  covered  by  grading  tip  the  ground  in  recent  years. 

The  exact  place  was  a  few  feet  from  the  corner  of  the  curb 
stones  on  the  north  easterlj-  corner  of  155111  street  and  the 
grand  boulevard,  formerly  the  Eleventh  avenue,  and  near  the 
entrance  of  my  liousc.  It  was  about  100  feet  from  a  famous 
spring,  known  and  used  in  Revolutionary  times,  since  known 
as  the  Audubon  spriiif/,  which,  in  former  times,  supplied  the 
neighborhood  wilh  very  fine  water. 

The  cannon  bad  was,  by  the  forenuui  of  the  gang  of  men, 
as  ho  infornicd  me,  presented  to  his  <.>:uployer,  Colonel  Long, 
of  Harlem,  the  President  of  the  Ilarleni  Gas  Light  Company, 
who  will,  no  «loid)t,  take  pleasure  in  exhibiting  it  to  you. 

The  bones  were  in  au  advanced  state  of  decay,  and  only  the 
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lower  jaw  was  in  a  condition  to  bo  handled  ;  those  I  put  in 
iny  barn.     Tlicy  may  Imvc  disappeared. 

I  need  only  add  that  llic  cannon  ball  and  the  bones  were  in 
such  juxtaposition  as  to  favor  the  idea  that  the  cannon  ball 
killed  the  horse,  and  was  present  when,  more  than  a  ccntU'y 
since,  carrion  crows  picked  tlio  liorsc's  bones. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

8.  C.  HAWLEY. 
Honorable  E.  C.  Beitedict, 

No.  04  Wall  street,  N.  Y. 


[Letter  of  Colonel  Long.] 

llAliLEM,  Dee.  24,  18TS). 
Mr.  E.  C.  Benedict: 

Dear  Sir. — Twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  my  men  found  a 
cannon  ball  in  digging  a  trench  for  laying  gas  pipes  on  155Ui 
street,  about  100  feet  west  of  Tenth  avenue.  The  ball  was 
the  only  relic  which  I  tioticed.  I  kept  it  for  some  years,  but 
think  it  is  now  lost. 

In  the  Summer  of  this  ycir  (1870),  while  digging  for  laying 
gas  pipes  under  my  direction,  the  laborers  exhumed  the  bones 
of  a  horse  and  a  cannon  ball,  in  such  relative  position  tlmt 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  ball  killed  the  horse.  There 
Avas  also  found  at  the  same  place  a  bridle  bit  and  n  part  of  an 
iron  stirrup,  partly  eaten  away  by  rust.  This  ball  was  put 
into  my  wagon  and  taken  to  the  ofUce  of  the  company,  where 
it  has  been  ever  since  till  to-day,  when  I  leave  it  at  your  olHce, 
presented  to  you.  There  was  found  in  the  same  trench  a  case 
knife,  the  handle  eaten  away  by  decay.  The  earth  around 
those  remains  was  dark  by  decayed  animal  matter.  The  bones 
were  much  decayed. 

The  spot  was  about  100  feet  north  of  the  north  line  of 
Trinity  Cemetery,  and  at  the  corner  of  Eleventh  avenue  and 
lOUth  street,  jdiout  125  feet  from  the  tiorlhcrtslcrly  corner  of 
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1ii~)lh  street  and  Eleventli  avenue,  and  about  800  feet  west  of 
where  llic  first  ball  was  found. 

I  Imvo  been  superintendent  of  the  company  from  the  time 
of  its  formation,  twenty-three  years  n;fo,  and  have  superin- 
tended Iho  laying  of  all  its  one  hiindrcd  and  twenty  odd  miles 
of  pipes.  The  district  of  tlie  company  extends  from  79(h 
street  north  to  the  end  of  the  island,  and  from  river  to  river, 
It  is  sparsely  settled  in  tiie  upper  part.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  finding  any  military  relics  at  any  other  place. 

JACOIJ  M.  LONG. 


[Letter  of  Dr.  Stoddard.] 

The  New  Yokk  OnsEnvEn,         ) 

Office,  37  Paiik  T^ow,         >• 

New  Youk,  Jiinf  ISlh,  1680.  ) 

Honorable  E.  C.  Benedict: 

Deau  Sir, — In  digging  the  foundations  for  my  bouse  on 
lo5th  street,  west  of  Tenth  avenue  about  two  hundred  feet, 
ten  years  ago,  a  number  of  revolutionary  relies,  such  as 
buckles,  buttons  and  bullets  were  thrown  out ;  and  at  a  public 
meeting  held  in  the  church  on  the  corner  of  that  street  some 
years  since,  one  of  the  speakers  stated  that  a  direct  ancestor  of 
his  fell  by  a  British  shot,  on  or  near  the  place  where  the  church 
now  stands. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

CIIAS.  A.  STODDARD. 


[Letter  of  Humphrey  .Tones.] 

Address  on  the  envelope  "  Erastus  C.  Benedict,  Escf.,  N.  Y. 
University,  N.  Y.  City."  Postmark,  February  8.  1878, 
Toledo,  O. 

Dear  Sin,  Histoiucal  Society. — Reading  in  the  Ilcrald,  of 
reminiscences  of  the  battle  of  narlem  Heights— perhaps  I  can 
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give  you  some  Insight  as  to  where  it  was.  ^ly  father  was  an 
old  sohlicr  at  that  time,  ami  fought  with  Lafayette  at  Brandy- 
wine,  and  I  was  with  my  father  to  sec  the  general  at  the  old 
hotel  near  Trinity  Chureh,  and  sat  on  hi.s  knee  when  he  was 
in  New  York  on  his  last  visit.  IMy  father  at  one  time  lived 
at  Manhattanvillc,  and  he  has  shown  me  the  battle-ground. 
It  commenced  on  the  hill  near  the  asylum,  and  the  Americans 
drove  the  British  up  the  road  and  down  the  hill,  often  called 
by  the  name  of  Breakneck  Hill.  The  old  gentleman  used  lo 
say  that  was  the  reason  they  called  it  Breakneck  Hill. 
Yours  very  respectfully. 

HUMPHREY  JONES, 
Toledo,  O.  Born  N.  Y.,  May  3,  1813, 

No.  1 1  Moosevelt  street. 

Lived  in  Manhattanville  the  time  of  the  yellow  fever,  I 
think  1821  or  1822. 

Father  was  known  as  Tom  Jones,  fighting  quaker  of  La- 
fayette's army. 
Please  to  e.xcnsc  mc  as  I  am  no  letter  writer,  only  a  farmer. 

Respectfully, 

H.  J. 

In  tlic  copy  I  have  corrected  the  spelling.  It  is  a  brief  and 
Imperfect  account,  but  shows  quite  clearly  that  according  to 
Ihe  fighting  quaker  of  1770,  hostilities  commenced  on  the  left 
of  the  British  advance  guard  about  11th  avenue  and  120th 
street  (now  the  asylum)  the  Americans  passing  under  cover  of 
the  woods  by  way  of  Vauderwater  Heights,  (Jay,  77)  from 
near  the  point  of  Matje  David's  Fly,  and  ended  in  the  precipi- 
tate retreat  of  the  British  down  the  precipitous  Breakneck 
Hill. 

Mr.  Stevens  says:  Our  best  local  authority.  Colonel  Thomas 
F.  Devoe,  sets  at  rest  this  story  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  shows  that 
the  name  Breakneck  Hill  originated,  not  in  this  retreat  of  the 
British,  but  in  an  accident  to  the  northern  Coach.  Colonel 
Devoe's  statement  on  this  subject  is  found  in  the  Magazine  of 
A.mericaQ  History,  for  May  of  this  year,  page  880,  In  w    1  ic 
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liG  gives  an  extract  from  the  N.  Y.  Journal,  June  20,  1795,  stat- 
ing that  as  the  Ilarlcin  Stage  was  coming  down  Harlem  Hills, 
the  horses  took  fright,  and  two  men  wore  killed  in  attempting  to 
get  out.  Not  a  word  about  the  Northern  Coach  or  Breakneck 
Hill.  It  was  the  Harlem  Htage  coming  down  Harlem  Hills 
which  the  facile  pen  of  Mr.  Stevens  has  converted  into  the 
Nortli4;rn  Coach,  which  would,  of  course,  he  coming  down  the 
Kingsbridge  Road,  the  grand  northern  route  of  public  convey- 
ance while  the  Harlem  Stage  plied  between  New  York  and 
Harlem  on  the  great  eastern  route.  To  this  Colonel  Devoc  adds 
the  gossiping  story  of  a  Mr.  McGowau  living  on  the  east  side 
of  the  town,  that  ever  since  that  accident  this  hill  has  borne 
the  name  of  Breakneck  Hill. 

Now,  this  statement  was  made  to  [Mr.  Devoe  only  two  years 
ago,  while  Mr.  Jones'  information  was  received  from  his 
father,  the  fighting  quaker  of  Lafayette's  army,  in  1822,  fifty- 
six  years  before  that  of  i\Ir.  McGowan,  and  both  Mr.  Stevens 
and  Mr.  McGowan  are  »ct  at  rest  by  an  old  deed,  dated  j\Iay  4, 
1T8G  (Lib.  52.  page  1530),  which  makes  mention  of  Breakneck 
Hill  as  an  apparently  well  known  land  mark  at  that  time,  nine 
years  before  the  accident  on  tlie  Harlem  fjtage.  Jlr.  Stevens 
probably  had  not  seen  this  ancient  deed,  and  naturally  enough 
adopted  Jlr.  jNIcGowan's  hearsay  statement  in  his  desire  to 
bolster  up  his  entirely  inadmissible  account  of  this  battle. 

Note  II,— Page  85  and  36. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  after  Knowlton  fell.  Colonel  Reed 
mounted  him  on  his  (Reed's)  horse  and  took  him  from  the 
field.  This  is  evidently  a  misapprehension.  At  first  look 
Reed  seems  to  say  so.  It  is,  however,  Leitch  of  whom  Reed 
is  speaking,  and  whom  he  brought  off.  The  centence,  Knoxcl- 
ton  also  fell  mortally  wouiukd,  is  a  parenthetic  sentence.  Knowl- 
ton was  past  being  mounted  on  a  horse  'tphcn  gasping  in  t?ie 
agonies  of  death.  Captain  Brown  says :  /  then  m'dered  two  men 
to  carry  him  off. — Jay,  60, 

Note  III. — Page  86. 
Knowlton,  who  fell  on  the  10th,  was  buried  on  the  17tb, 
with  military  bonors.— Heath,  01.  Major  Thomas  Henley,  who 
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fell  in  the  unfortunate  attempt  on  Montressor's  Island  on  the 
morning  of  the  2;jd,  was  buried  by  his  side  on  the  24th,  with 
military  honors.— Heath,  GO.  Major  Leitch  lingered  till  Octo- 
ber Ist,  when,  as  is  said,  he  was  bi'ricd  there  also.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  reasonable  ground  for  doubt  that  these 
three  brave  ofllcers  lie  side  by  side  near  the  north  margin  of 
Trinity  Cemetery. 

Note  IV. — Preface  Pago  VI. 

CAPTAIN  OLIVKn  BROWN. 

I  copy  the  following  epitaph  from  the  Magazine  of  Ameri- 
can History,  Vol.  3,  page  370. 

Captain  Oliver  Brown,  of  t/ie  arlilkry  of  tlie  Massachusetts 
line,  Revolutionary  icar,  born  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  \lb2.  He 
stood  in  front  of  tJie  first  cannon  fired  by  tlie  British  on  tlie  A  meri- 
cans  in  the  affray  at  Lexington,  witnessed  the  tea  party,  Boston 
Harbor,  teas  at  tlie  Battle  of  Banker  Hill,  commissioned  by  Con- 
gress, ^Qth  January,  1770.  Commanded  the  party  that  bore  off 
the  leaden  statue  of  King  George  from  the  Battery  of  New  York, 
and  made  into  bullets  for  the  American  army.  Bore  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  command  of  artillery  at  the  battles  of  Harlem  Heights, 
White  Plains,  Princeton,  Trenton,  Brandywine,  Oermaniown 
and  Monmouth. 

After  serving  his  country  he  enlisted  in  tlie  armies  of  the  Son 
of  God,  and  surrendered  to  tlie  last  enemy  on  tlie  llth  of  Febru- 
ary, 1840,  in  full  assurance  of  a  never  ending  peace. 

This  is  the  officer  of  our  army  whom  Mr.  Stevens  seeks  to 
discredit  with  the  unfounded  and  unworthy  slur  that  he  was 
only  the  author  of  an  anonymous  letter,  which  ho  was  not. 

As  a  Captain  of  artillery  in  the  Massachusetts  regulars  he, 
of  course,  had  his  cannon  at  his  camp,  on  Morris  Heights, 
from  whence  a  couple  of  field  pieces  were  brought  to  bear  on  tlie 
enemy,  which  fairly  put  them  to  flight,  with  two  discharges  only. 
George  Clinton. — Jay,  54. 

The  British  had  a  noble  train  of  artillery.  "When  they  moved 
up  the  road  and  down  the  hill,  as  the  letter  of  Jlr.  Jones  says, 
nothing  would  bo  easier  than  to  take  cannon  with  them  along 
the  main  road  to  the  Point  of  Rocks,  and  then  by  the  new 
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road,  the  continuation  of  tlie  Ilarlcm  Lane,  up  to  lOlst  and  183d 
street  and  lltli  avenue,  to  the  attack  on  Green's  advanced 
guard,  or  they  might  as  easily  go  by  tlic  road  along  tlic  l»row 
of  Vandcrwater's  Heights,  distinctly  laid  down  on  the  true 
Sautliier  Map,  as  the  route  of  the  Hessian  Column  substan- 
tially along  11  til  avenue  across  the  i\Ianhattanvillc  lIoUow- 
way  to  1.'5;M  street.  This  ought  to  relieve  the  doubts  of  j\Ir. 
Stevens  about  the  artillery  and  how  it  got  into  the  fight. 
Tliat  it  was  in  the  light  effectively,  is  free  from  doubt. 
General  Clinton  and  Colonel  Siliiman  so  state  specifically,  and 
Sir  Win.  Ilowe  in  general  orders  desires  to  return  thanks  to  the. 
battnlion  (of  infiintry)  and  tfis  nffincrx  and  men  of  the  artillery; 
and  llie  fin'ding  the  relics  by  Mr.  Dccring  at  tliis  place,  and 
by  Colonel  Long  at  IS'ith  street,  show  the  presence  of  both 
those  arms  of  tlie  service  in  tiiese  two  principal  attacks.  I 
am  also  informed  by  Mr.  llawlcy,  whose  letter  is  given  in 
note  I,  and  who  has  long  resided  at  Carmansville;  that  up  to 
the  last  year,  1879,  tlie  course  and  tiic  remains  of  an  old  revo- 
lutionary road  were  plainly  visible,  leaving  the  Kingsbridgc 
Road  at  about  104th  street,  and  by  a  crooked  and  irregular 
course  descending  weslwardly  to  tlie  river  at  about  the  Audu- 
bon Park — a  roa^l  wliicli  might  Avell  be  used  by  Knowlton  and 
the  Rangers  when  lliey  net  out  before  day. 

I  have  copied  the  epitaph  of  Captain  Brown  on  page  53,  to 
vindicate  the  character  of  that  gallant  ofllccr,  and  also  as  ad- 
ditional cvidenco  that  (his  battle  was  known  historically  as  the 
battle  of  Harlem  Heights  all  along  through  the  years  of  our 
revolutionary  history.  To  it  may  be  added  that  Paulding,  one 
of  the  captors  of  Andre,  is  said  to  have  been  made  a  prisoner 
nt  the  battle  of  Harlem  Heights. 

The  Magazine  of  American  History  for  August,  1880,  page 
142,  furnishes  another  piece  of  evidence  as  to  the  name  and 
place  of  the  battle.     It  says: 

In.  the  Xcirtrk  n^w^,  publisfietd  in  the  Pi'iin^i/lcania  Evening 
Post  for  OctolK'r,  1770,  h  an  account  of  the  Hkirnmh  on  Harlem 
llct{/hf«  on  the  10//i  September.  When  wo  turn  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Evening  Post  we  find  the  following: 

We  Iiear  t/iat  tfie  English  troops  attacked  part  of  our  army  near 
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IM  Tihie'Ttall  ln»t  Motuhiy  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  thai 
the  enemy  teas  twirc  rcpulned,  and  beat  back  ttcar  tico  miles.  This 
J8  neither  very  ppecitic  nor  very  certain.  It  is  iicnrsny.  It  is, 
however,  evidence  tlint  the  battle  was  on  the  uj)per  part  of 
Harlem  Heights.  The  Blue  Ball  or  Blue  Cell  was  between 
jMorris  Heights  and  Fort  "Washington. 

And  this  is  still  further  evidence: 

Loui«  }fcLaren,  in  an  oration  dclircred  before  the  artillery  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  July  5,  1813,  thus  alludes  to  the  heroic  batiks 
of  the  tear  of  Independence:  The  exploits  of  our  heroes  arc  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  hills  of  our  country,  and  eclipse  all  the  vic- 
tories of  Greece  and  Home;  cast  your  eyes  over  the  extent  of  our 
territory  and  proudly  dircll  on  the  splendor  of  your  national  feats. 
Bunker  Hill  and  the  Heights  of  Harlem,  Saratoga  and  Trenton, 
Princeton  and  Monmouth,  Stony  Point  and  Yorktoten  are  the 
proud  monuments  of  your  heroes'  deeds,  and  your  country's  glory, 
— Magazine  of  Am.  History  for  Jun»*,  1880,  p.  457. 

In  his  Battles  of  the  United  States  by  sea  and  land,  Mr.  Daw- 
son called  this  battle  the  Battle  of  Harlem  Plains.  A  few  years 
later  he  corrected  the  error  in  his  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  a 
pnper  read  before  this  Society  and  published  under  that  title. 
Other  historians  have  also  been  glad,  on  new  evidence,  lo  cor 
rcct  their  mistakes  and  set  themselves  right,  rather  than  to 
leave  it  to  others  to  do  it  for  them.  I  shall  not  omit  to  say,  on 
this  opportunity,  that  Mrs.  Lamb  has  shown  the  true  spirit  of 
the  impartial  historian  in  this  matter.  Assuming,  originally 
from  Mr.  Stevens,  that  his  view  of  this  battle  was  the  correct 
one,  she  wrote  n  paper  presenting  this  passage  of  American 
Jjislory  under  that  aspect,  and  with  the  name  Harlem  Plains, 
which  was  published  with  illustrations,  and  was  extensively 
circulated.  It  was  that  paper  which  led  to  the  conversation 
with  her  mentioned  in  my  preface  at  the  foot  of  page  IV. 
When  subsequent  re-cxamiuation  of  the  question  on  contem 
porancous  original  evidence,  some  of  which  she  sought  with 
labor  and  expense  in  a  neighboring  State,  as  she  has  recently 
informed  me,  convinced  her  that  she  had  been  in  error;  she 
without  any  pride  of  opinion,  adopted  the  tnith  of  the  newly 
discovered  evidence,  and  incorporated  U  into  her  historv  m 
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the  Baltic  of  llarlcm  Height?,  without  any  allusion  to  Ihc  mis- 
taken accounts  of  herself  or  of  others.  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
Burprising  that  Jlr.  Stevens  has  looked  with  disfavor  on  her 
change  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Stevens  saj's  that  i\Irs.  Lamb's  statement  that  at  evening 
tJic  armies  occupied  the  mine  relative  position  as  before  the  battle, 
Vieir  pickets  -within  speaking  distance  of  each  other,  across  the 
Manhattanville  vallcif,  vherc  they  remained  for  upward  of  three 
weeks,  is  also  erroneous!  Let  us  sec  : 

General  (Jeorpc  Clinton  says:  Since  the  above  affair  nothing 
material  has  happened.  The  enemy  keep  close  to  their  lines. 
Our  advanced  parties  continue  at  their  former  station;  tec  are 
daily  throtring  vp  trorks  to  prevent  the  enemy  advancing. — Jay, 
53-3.  Graydon  says:  Iieas  on  guard  atthe  Point  of  Rocks.  Ihis 
teas  our  most  advanced  picket  totcards  New  Tork,  and  only  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  the  enemy  by  a  talley  of  a  few  hundred  yards 
over. — Jay,  75.  Our  advanced  sentrits  are  toithin  800  yards  of 
each  other. — General  McDougall. 

Colonel  Reed  says:  /  assisted  in,  calling  off  our  iroopi  tchen 
they  luid  pursued  the  enemy  as  far  as  teas  thought  proper. — Jay, 
40. 

These  troops  charged  the  enemy  i/)ith  great  intrepidity  and  dtvve 
them  from  the  tcood  into  the  plain,  and  were  pushing  them  from 
thence,  having  silenced  their  fire  in  a  great  measure,  trhen  1 
judged  it  prudent  to  order  a  retreat,  fearing  the  enemy,  as  I  have 
since  found  teas  really  the  case,  tcere  sending  a  large  body  to  sup- 
port their  party.  Washington  to  President  of  Congress  (Jay, 
41),  and  to  N.  Y.  Convention. — Jay,  45. 

Our  troops  still  pressed  on  and  drove  the  enemy  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  till  the  General  ordered  them  to  give  over  the  pursuit, 
fearing  the  trhoU  of  the  enemy's  army  ttould  advance  upon  them. 
They  retreated  iti  very  good  ortft-r.— Reed,  Jay,  AH. 

A  large  column  of  the  enemy's  army  being  at  that  time  discov- 
ered to  be  in  motion  *  *  *  our  party  tjvas  ordered  in. — Clin- 
ton, Jay,  62.  We  refitxd  to  our  first  ground. — Clinton,  Jay,  54. 
Jlis  Excellency  sent  out  and  ordered  a  timely  ixtreat  to  our  ad- 
iitncctl  j)o«t,  for  he  discovered,  or  concluded,  the  enemy  tcould  send 
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a  large  reinforcement. — Green,  Jay,  66.     We  were  ordered  U>  re- 
treat.— Jay,  69  and  Gl. 

The  General  fearing  {as  we  afterwards  found)  that  a  large  body 
mas  coming  vp  to  niipjioi't  them,  sent  me  over  to  bring  our  men  off. 
They  gave  a  hurrah,  andkft  the  field  in  good  order. — Tilghman. 
And  In  addition  to  these  brigades  of  Eurl  Percy  there  were 
close  at  hand  the  8,000  or  10,000  fresh  British  regulars,  whose 
approach  over  the  hill  caused  Washington  to  call  in  our  vic- 
torious troops.  They  lay  there  till  about  the  29th  October, 
■when  General  Green,  in  a  letter  from  Fort  Lee,  informs 
General  Washington  that  the  British  troops  which  adtanced  tipon 
llarlcm  Plains,  and  on  the  hill  where  the  Monday  action  was, 
hate  drawn  within  their  lines  again. — Force. 

Let  those  who  can,  believe  with  Mr.  Stevens,  that  Washing- 
ton did  not  call  in  his  troops,  as  he  and  all  these  ofHcers  assert 
that  he  did,  but  left  them  exposed  below  his  farthest  pickets, 
•without  n  trench  or  a  breastwork,  or  lines  of  fortifications  to 
protect  them  I  and  that,  up  to  the  surrender  of  Fort  Washing- 
ton, the  American  army  held  all  the  ground  between  Mc- 
Gowan's  Pass  and  the  Point  of  Rocks,  living  in  barracks 
under  the  guns  of  the  noble  train  of  British  artillery,  and 
under  the  guns  of  the  strong  British  fortifications  from  that 
Pass  to  the  river,  thrown  up  the  night  after  the  battle 
(Jay,  65),— held  and  manned  by  Licutcnaut-General  Earl  Percy 
and  his  English  and  German  brigades,  who  did  not  move  till 
the  16th  November. 

I  must  here  advert  to  Some  singular  slips  of  the  pen,  if  such 
they  be. 

Mr.  Jay  says,  page  22:  Passing  over  the  ridge  which  we  hatt 
described  as  the  Bloomingdale  Ueights,  then  known  as  Vande- 
icater's  Heights  {they  are  so  described  in  Sir  Williant  Uowe't  dis- 
patch). 

Instead  of  describing  the  Bloomingdale  Heights  as  the  Van- 
dcwater  Heights,  Sir  William  Howe,  whose  army  lay  on 
Bloomingdale  Hcightjs,  says  :  On  the  16f/t.  in  the  morning,  a 
large  party  of  the  enemy  having  passed  under  cover  of  the  wood* 
near  to  the  adtanced  posts  of  the  army,  by  the  way  of  Vanda- 
unter's  Heights.  This  surely  Is  not  describing  Bloomingdale 
Heights  u  Yandowtter't  UeighU,  but  quite  the  reverse.    The 
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Hcssianaccount,  Jay,  81,— Stewart,  Jay,  78.— Stcdman,  Jay, 
80, — nil  concur  in  describing  Vnndcwntcr's  Ilcightfl  as  in  or 
near  the  wood*  on  the  Irft  of  Dloomingdak  JTrtghtu — IrJ't  itiiig — 
Uft  Jinnk  of  tlic  British  army.  It  ought  to  be  remarked  also, 
here,  that  while  Knowlton's  approach  was  Incontestnbly  on 
the  left  wing  or  flank  of  the  British  advanced  post,  all  thoso 
various  and  inconsistent  averments  place  the  approach  on  tho 
British  right. 

Another  and  more  important,  and  quite  as  inexcusable  error 
is  found  in  tho  next  succeeding  parngrnph,  page  23,  where  it 
is  staled,  and  said  to  be  on  the  aiithority  of  General  Reed's  ex- 
press statement,  that  the  American  advanced  guard  was  pick- 
eted on  the  plain  below  the  Point  of  Bocks,  before  the  morn- 
ing skirmish  of  Knowlton.  If  true,  it  would  be  a  most  im- 
portant piece  of  testimony;  but,  in  fact.  Colonel  Reed  says  nt 
such  thing. 

I  bring  together  Mr.  Jay's  Btatement  and  Colonel  Reed's, 
for  comparison. 

^Ir.  Jay  says:  Adjutant- Oeneral  Joseph  IJefd,  as  he  himfclf 
inforimd  w«,  was  sent  to  the  FnoNT  to  i.kaun  thk  TntTii, 
and  trent  down  to  the  most  advanced  ouahd  ticketed  on 
THE  PLAIN  IlELOW  TUE  PoiNT  OP  RocKB.  Ilc  here  fell  in  with 
the  party  of  Knovlton,  vho  had  heen  diiiven  puom  the  mill, 
and  while  liced  was  talking  to  the  ojfirxr  in  command,  the  enemy 
showed  themselves  and  opened  fire  at  a  distance  of  fifti/  yards. 
The  Ama-ieans  bchatr.d  well;  stood  and  returned  the  fire  till,  oteV' 
powered  by  numbers  {ten  to  one  is  Heed's  estimate),  they  retreated, 
the  enemy  advancing  with  such  rapidity  that  they  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the    HOtJBE    IN  WBIcn    ReED  CONVKIISKD  WITH  THE 

OFFiCEn,  five  minuter  after  he  left  it. 

Colonel  Reed  says:  An  account  came  that  die  enemy  were  ad- 
vancing upon  us  in  three  large  columns.  We  have  so  many  false 
reports  that  I  desired  the  Oeneral  to  permit  me  to  go  and  discover 
what  truth  there  was  in  the  account. — Jay,  47.  /  accordingly 
went  down  to  our  most  advanced  guard  and  fell  in  with  the  above 
party. — Jay,  40.  While  1  was  talking  with  the  officer,  the  enemy 
advanced  and  the  firing  began  at  about  60  yards  distance;  as  they 
were  ten  to  one  against  our  party,  we  immediately  retreated. — 
Jay,  49.     The  enemy  cidvaneed  upon  u»  wry  fast.    I  had  not 
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quitted  a  hoxue  five  minutet  btfore  they  toere  in  potiettion  of  it. — 
Jay,  48. 

Not  one  word  about  being  picketed  on  the  plains  below  tho 
Point  of  Rocks.  All  the  words  In  email  capitals  have  been 
Interpolated  into  Reed's  statement  more  than  100  years  after  it 
was  written  by  Uocd  in  a  letter  to  his  wife.  Mr.  Jay's  oration 
was  printed  under  tlie  direction  of  Mr.  Stevens,  and  I  do  not 
attribute  these  interpolations  to  Mr.  Jay. 


Note  V. 

Colonel  Humphrey  gives  the  following  account  of  the  flank 
attack: 

Lievtenant  Colonel  Kmwlton's  Uangen  (a  fine  selection  from 
the  Eantern  rcgimcntK),  who  had  been  skirmishing  with  an  ad- 
vanced party, -came  in  and  informed  the  General  that  a  body  of 
Bi-itish  were  under  cover  of  a  small  eminence  at  no  considerable 
distance     His  Eicfllcncy,  willing  to  raise  our  men  from  tlieir  de- 
jection by  the  splendor  of  some  little  success,  ordered  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Knoirlfon  with  his  rangers,  and  Major  I^eitch  with  three 
companies  of  \V^e/:don's  regiment  of  Virginians,  to  gain  th^ir  rear 
/itihitc  Hppcaranccs  should  be  made  of  an  attack  in  front;  as  soon 
■  as  the  enemy  saiP  the  party  sent  to  decoy  them,  they  ran  jtrecipi- 
Uttcly  doxen  the  hill,  took  possession  of  some  fences  and  bushes  and 
commented  a  brisk  firing  at  long  shot.     Unfortunately,  Knoxel- 
ton  and  Lcitch  made  tfuir  onset  ratJier  in  fiank  than  in  rea;\ 
The  enemy  charged  their  front,  and  the  skirmish  at  once  became 
close  and  warm.     Major  Leitch  received  three  balls  through  his 
side,  and  was  borne  from  the  field,  and  Colonel  Knowlton  was 
mortally  wounded  immediately  after. — Life  of  Putnam,  140. 

General  Washington  thus  describes  the  same  flank  attack. 

Borne  of  the  enemy's  light  troops  had  advanced  to  the  extremity 
of  the  high  grottnd  opposite  to  our  present  encampment  *  * 
Colonel  Knowlton  and  Major  Leitch  were  detaclud  with  parties  of 
Hfiemen  and  rangers  to  get  in  their  rear,  while  a  disposition  was 
made  to  attack  them  in  front.  By  some  unhappy  mistake  the  fire 
was  commenced  from  thai  gtiarter  rat/ier  on  their  fiank  than  in 
iheir  rear. 
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Washington  to  Patrick  Ilcnry,  dated  ITcadqnnrtcrfl,  Heights 
of  Ilarlcm,  October  5th,  1776,  and  his  letter  lo  tlic  President 
of  Congress,  September  18th,  also  from  headquarters, — Jay,  41  ; 
and  CJiief  Justice  Marshall  gives  the  same  account,  ■which  ho 
received  from  the  Virginia  olliccrs  commanding  the  companiea 
that  Averc  engaged. — Jay,  72. 

The  earliest  map  of  the  field  5a  the  pen  and  Ink  sketch  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  of  which  a  copy  is  given. — Jay, 
68.     That  sketch  represents  that  action  to  have  begun  near  the 
Hudson   river,   between  Washington's  Headquarters  and  tho 
liigh   ground  on  tho  riverbnnk,  directly  opposite  to  an  en- 
campment, about  one-third  of  a  mile  from  headquarters  south- 
westerly.     Mr.  Stevens  says  this  sketch  is  not  such  a  drawing 
as  an  engineer  like  Clinton  would  send  to  a  public  body.     But 
General  Clinton  was  not  an  engineer.     The  sketch  is  indeed 
nidc,  but  perhaps  all  the  more  significant  and  important, because 
it  Was  evidently  a  fresh  off-hand  draught  made  with  no  other 
purpose  than  to  show,  in  a  prominent  and  striking  manner,  tho 
locality  and  course  of  the  battle  of  the  day  and  afternoon  after 
the  flank  attack.     I  slmll  only  put  a  double  mark  of  wonder 
after  the  assertion  of  Mr.  8.,  that  this  sketch  represents  Wash- 
ington as  standing  during  the  action  at  the  Point  of  Kocks  I! 
when  in  fact  it  places  bim  on  Morris  lleiglits,  a  lilllc  below 
the  10th  mile  stone,  and  nearly  two  miles  north  of  the  latitude 
of  Harlem   village  and   the  Point  of  Rocks.     It  shows  tho 
flank  attack  and  the  second  attack,  150  yards  further  down, 
and  the  actual  buckwheat  fleld  still  f\ntlier  down,  in  which 
an  action  en  mi  cd  far  1^  hour,  when  (fie  enemy  Jlcd,  or  \i\  iho 
blunter  language  of  Captain  Gooch,  broke  and  ran,  and  took 
momentary  refuge  in  an  orchard  below  the  Point  of  Rocks, 
wlicnce,  hurry-scurry,  they  made  for  their  camps,  just  as  our 
troops  were  called  in . 


EZ 


The  sudden  and  lamented  death  of  my  uncle,  the  author  of 
the  foregoing  pages,  left  this  appendix  incomplete.  He  visited 
the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society,  in  reference  to  It,  on  tho 
day  before  the  fatal  attack  of  the  disease  v/hich  ended  his 
life.    After  bis  death  a  few  memoranda  were  found,  which  he 
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had  apparently  made  fti  the  preparation  of  Note  V,  and  which 
have  been  put  in  print  as  they  were  left.  Their  incomplete- 
ness is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  the  author,  as  will  bo 
seen  by  the  close  of  his  preface,  invited  special  attention  to  this 
Note  V. 

I  vcnltire  to  add  one  single  suggestion  of  my  own  to  what 
he  has  wrilten. 

The  nffnir  of  September  10th,  1770,  began  with  an  engage- 
ment about  ten  in  the  morning,  between  a  small  parly  of 
Americans,  and  a  larger  party  of  British  troopn.  It  ended 
about  Ihrtc  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  withdrawal  of 
the  American  forces,  coch  parly  occupying  substantially  the 
eame  ground  as  before. 

Between  ten  and  three,  the  British  troops  having  advanced 
about  a  mile  and  n  half,  were  driven  bacK  by  the  Americans 
over  two  miles. 

Now  It  is  entirely  in  accord  with  human  nature  that  each 
jiarly  should  bring  into  prominence  that  part  of  the  day  in 
which  it  wnH  BiieroHsftil.  The  BritiHh  would  speak  of  the  first 
ekirminh  and  the  final  withdrawal,  while  to  the  Americans  the 
main  feature  of  the  day  would  be,  that  they  drove  back  the 
BrlliHli,  after  their  advance. 

And  so  wc  find  both  Lord  Howe  and  Captain  Ilall  mention- 
ing the  retiring  of  the  Americans  {obliged  them  to  retire,  says 
Howe  ;  The  latter  obliged  to  retire,  says  Hall),  as  the  main 
feature  of  Ihc  day;  while  Washington  and  Clinton  and  8ilU- 
man,  ond  in  fact  all  the  American  authorities  dwell  on  the 
fact  that  the  Brilish  were  driven  back.  {Thc»c  troops  charged 
the  encmji  with  great  intrepidity,  and  drove  than  fivtn  the  wood 
into  the  plain,  and  wcro  pushing  them  from  tlience. — AVashing- 
ton.  A  very  brisk  action  commenced,  which  continued  for  7itar 
two  hours,  in  which  time  we  drove  the  enemy. — Clinton.  About 
two  hours — in  which  time  our  people  drove  the  regulars  back  from 
post  to  post  about  a  mile  and  a  half. — 8illiman.  Drove  them  back, 
pursued  and  forced  them  to  retire. — Fish.  Drove  t/ie  dogs  near 
three  miles. — Brown.) 

It  is  equally  in  accord  with  human  experience,  that  each 
party,  bringing  into  prominence  its  own  success,  should  con- 
nect with  it  the  name  of  the  place  where  that  success  was 
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achieved.  It  was  tliercfore  to  bo  expected  that  Lord 
Howe  and  Captain  Hnll,  who  mention  the  British  success, 
should  mention  Vandcwatcr's  Heights  as  the  scene  of  it,  which 
it  was. 

It  would  be  equally  natural  that  every  one  on  the  American 
Bide,  who  spoke  of  the  American  success,  should  have  given 
it  the  name  of  the  Batllc  of  Haarlem  Heights,  if  that  was  the 
place  where  the  American  success  was  achieved.  And  the  fact 
that  it  did  bear  that  name  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  is 
very  strong  evidence  that  Haarlem  Heights  was  the  place  of 
the  American  success. 

Mr,  Stevens  brings  forward  Captain  Hall's  map  as  conclusive 
evidence  against  the  views  of  the  author  of  this  pamphlet. 

Fot  one,  I  fail  to  see  how  the  fact  that  Captain  Hall,  a 
British  ofllcer,  marks  Vandcwatcr's  Heights  on  his  map  as  the 
place  of  what  he  calls  the  Skirmish  on  Vandcwatcr's  Ucighta, 
between  Vie  Light  Infantry,  tlie  42rf  Regiment,  Hessian  Company 
of  Cfiasseurs,  and  tlie  Rebels,  the  latter  obliged  to  retire  within 
tlieir  works  with  loss,  is  any  authority  on  the  question,  whether 
the  success,  of  which  the  Americans  speak,  was  gained  on 
Haarlem  Heights  or  Haarlem  Plains. 

ROBT  D.  BENEDICT, 
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